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Whether your business is large or small, Addressographing will 
quickly make big savings in necessary repetitive work .. . by 
making possible simpler and more efficient systems; by speeding 
up routine; by stopping mistakes; by stepping up sales and col- 
lections. * Always accurately and 10 to 50 times faster than 
hands, Addressograph writes names, addresses, information, in- 
structions or other facts and figures on employees’ pay forms and 
Social Security records, reports and receipts . . . on ledger pages, 
statements and other accounting and collection forms . . . on 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH of CANADA, Limited, TORONTO e@ SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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...in offices where all else is modern and efficient, names 
and addresses and related information are tediously 
rewritten by hand on all sorts of forms as in the long, 
long ago. And in the same out-dated way, standard 
specifications, instructions, descriptions and other fre- 
quently-used data are written again and again. 
Thus the wheel of expense revolves. Thus 
employees are kept from more 


profitable work. 











advertising and selling literature to be mailed . . . on stockholder 
records and dividend checks . . . on factory production and ship- 
ping forms ... on stock records and inventories .., on publication | 
wrappers . | 
and communications. * The Addressograph line includes new, 
improved, expense-reducing machines in three classes: hand- 
operated, electric and super-speed automatic models. Write on 
business stationery for a free copy of “Business Short Cuts” .. . 
a 152-page book of Addressograph methods and machines. 


. . on ALL KINDS of office, store and factory forms . 
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Rewriting over and over by hand is wasteful] F 
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NO OTHER FULL-SIZE 





CAR OFFERS THIS 





OW-COSI 
TRANSPORTATION! 








Plymouth is not only the most reliable low-priced car. . .it 


7. _ offers greatest over-all economy! Fleet owners report 18 to 
=<" 24 miles per gallon of gas . . . lowest oil, tire and upkeep 


costs of any full-powered car today! 








ORE AND MORE business firms are 

learning that Plymouth cars stand 
up under the worst driving conditions... 
and save money year after year. 


Here are some of the features that give 

*- Plymouth its extra ruggedness: a big, rigid 

m| %-typeframe...a/l-steel body...Hypoid 

| rear axle...Floating Power engine mount- 
ings ...four-bearing crankshaft. 


v, Plymouth’s brakes are double- acting 
j- | hydraulics...self-equalizing...for over ten 
years conceded to be the smoothest, safest, 
longest-lasting brakes built! 


* As for operating economy, owners report 
that the powerful, 6-cylinder engine gives 
18 to 24 miles per gallon... with an amaz- 
ingly low oil consumption. 

Getin touch with yourChrysler, DeSoto 
or Dodge dealer and learn the facts about 
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PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














OPERATING EXPENSES CUT 


PLYMOUTH’S powerful, 6- 


with amazing economy... 


6.7 to 1 on regular gas! 








Plymouth’s over-all costs... prove to your- 
self it’s the car that stands up best. 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


The Commercial Credit Company offers re- 
markably low, easy payment terms through 
all Chrysler, DeSoto and Dodge dealers. 


cylinder, ‘‘L-head’’ engine 
combines great performance 


gets the high compression of 
























PLENTYOFROOM. Look 
at that space... with 
no sill or spare tire to 
lift over. Too, there’s 
tremendous extra seat 
room. ..extra leg and 
headroom. Windshield 
is3"wider with built-in 
defroster vents. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Every time America buys gold it 
buys a gold-brick. 
* 


Stocks will continue to be on sale 
daily between ten and three. 


* 


A $35,000,000,000 debt—worst 
ever—doesn't seem to bother the 
Administration one cent. 

* 


But, if you are wise, you won't 
rush into debt at this time. 


* 


America’s labor pains aren’t over. 
* 


Looks as if lawmakers might by 
and by shoulder the responsi- 
bility of lawmaking. 

* 


Prediction: The next _ three 
months will be fateful—one way 
or the other—for President 
Roosevelt. 

* 
A British-American trade treaty 
is simmering. 

* 
Expect fireworks in utility se- 
curities when the Supreme Court 
speaks. 

* 
Booming living costs won’t boom 
the New Deal’s popularity. 

* 


It might almost be said that m 
the oil industry things are going 
“as smooth as oil.” 

* 
Some of the gilt is wearing off 
Government bonds. 

* 


Washington is still economizing 
in practicing economy. 

* 
High costs are keeping building 
down. 

* 
The Government's chief problem 
is unemployment. Yet it has made 
no move to gather the facts. 

* 
N. Y. State imposes a 4 cents 
gasoline tax—but no tax on pub- 
lic expenditures. 

* 


Owners of cash reserves may be 
able to cash in. 























ay, 


RING AND A CHEVROLET/ 


Now that spring has come ’round again, and all the world’s in 






tune, take a vacation from worry! Get into a new Chevrolet, 
and get out of old ruts, old habits, old places. This car will 
take a wherever you want to go mere smartly, more smoothly 
and more securely than any other automobile of its price; 
and it will save you money all the way. Buy a Chevrolet — 


today’s spring tonic—the modern prescription for a happier world! 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING— 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT 


VENTILATION — SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General Pcrevio.er | 
Motors Installment Plan — monthly payments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION. General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR=PRICED SO LOW 
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What Readers Say 





Likes Marcus Cartoon 


The cartoon on the cover of your April 
15 issue [““Are You Ready for Dictation?” ] 
is the best I have yet noticed. I commend 
you on the unusual interpretation of the 
issue in question —C. W. WARNOCK, —_ 
rus, Ohio. 


Lawyers Take the Count 


After reading the editorial “Who Are 
Responsible for Contempt of Court” 
[April 1, page 9] I am moved to comment 
thereon. 

To my mind contempt not only of court 
but of law in its entirety originated in the 
profession of law. Just off hand, could 
anyone ‘who fx!lows the news name a num- 
ber of cases in which neither law nor evi- 
dence had much bearing? Then, too, out- 
side of a prosecuting attorney’s office, to- 
day a so-called good lawyer is not one 
who secures convictions even where guilt 
is most evident, but rather one who suc- 
ceeds in finding loopholes numerous and 
large enough for the client to escape pun- 
ishment. Am I correct or not? While there 


is such open and utter contempt for law 
among the class sworn to uphold and en- 
force it, how can anyone expect anyone 
else to show respect for either the law 
itself or for the individuals who fail so 
signally to keep an oath?—James E. Hin- 
BETTS, Aliquippa, Pa. 


Mutilated Copy 


Your issue of April 1 contained some 
very valuable articles which I would like 
to file, [ having already sent clippings from 
my original copy’to persons who I think 
should subscribe to Forses. Please send 
me several extra copies of your issue of 
April 1, 1937—W. E. Kernanan, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Insult to Intelligence 


The writer, who has long been a reader 
of your magazine, would like to humbly ask 
how long do you intend to insult our intelli- 
gence by carrying the “Lifting the Wash- 
ington Lid” by Lawrence Sullivan, in your 
otherwise excellent periodical ? 

I have often taken the liberty to quote 
from Forses on business conditions in gen- 
eral and found the information quite re- 
liable. Then why not also include a political 
commentator who will not have a consistent 
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THE WATER WITH THE “CHAMPAGNE” SPARKLE — 





LONG SPARKLE 


ISA 


NECESSITY 








MIX "EM WITH CANADA DRY’S SPARKLING WATER 


There are times when a man wants to 
linger over a highball—and that’s when 
he really appreciates Canada Dry’s Water. 
The first sip of a highball mixed with 
Canada Dry’s Water has an added tang 
and the last sip is as good as the first—be- 
cause the sparkle Jasts. You can leave an 
opened bottle of Canada Dry’s Water in a 
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refrigerator and it will keep its sparkle 
for more than twenty-four hours. Or pour 
some into a champagne glass and notice 
the clear, continuous sparkle. There's a 
secret to this “Champagne” Sparkle. It’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 


PIN-POINT CARBONATION—a special proc- | 


ess of Canada Dry. 
NOW AT NEW LOW PRICES. 





record of being 100 per cent. wrong?— 
Ernar C. Cartson, Chicago, II. 
Through Others’ Eyes 


It was a distinct pleasure to “see” myself 
through your eyes in the April 1 issue of 


Forses. Thank you again—WaALTER H. 
Beecu, president, Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita, Kan. 


Further Comment 


I enjoy reading your magazine, but 
under the heading “Do You Know This?” 
in Forses for May 1, p. 33, I find several 
interesting statements that require com- 
ment. 

For example: “Only 9 per cent. of the 
6,812,000 farmers in the country have bor- 
rowed from the land banks.” You failed 
to state that of this number only 9 per 
cent. could borrow money from the land 
banks. 

“Cash income for farmers in 1936 was 
$9,337,000,000—the highest since 1929. 
(Department of Agriculture).” You 
failed to state why this income, and what 
caused it. 

Do you know this: That tenant farmers 
numbering nine million in the South, are 
earning less than $250 per year ?—GrorcE 
A. Hocan, Hogan Clinic, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Dr. Hogan has no quarrel with the facts 
themselves, and obviously, Forses cannot 
yo into all phases of the facts presented in 
the “Do You Know This?” department. 
But Forses will be glad to publish any 
additional comments on the items which 
any reader may wish to make.—Tue 
Eprrors. 


Helpful 


I have recently renewed my subscription 
to Forses for three years because | find 
your magazine so helpful in many ways, 
particularly the $$ in Inventions page, the 
Stock Market Forecasts and the special 
articles. Several times I have made use of 
some of the new ideas you have written 
about, both for myself and for my em- 
2 Aili P. WacNer, Brooklyn, 


Why Not a Book? 


I am paying for one special page in your 
magazine—Thoughts on the Business of 
Life... . I turn to that page the very first 
thing and read it, sometimes aloud... . I 
cut out the pages of these thoughts and take 
them to the office. I carry them back and 
paste them in a scrap book. I enjoy them 
so very, very much. 

I keep thinking how very fine it would be 
for you to publish a book, Thoughts on the 
Business of Life. It should have loose 
leaves, of course, so that every year we 
could add new leaves.—E. Moyers, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


In response to many similar suggestions 
from readers, such a book is now in 
preparation.—Tue Epttors. 


A Good Investment 


We have been a subscriber to Forses for 
a good many years and we have always 
enjoyed the publication very much and 
have always found it well worth the price. 
—C. W. Brsnop, president, Bishop-Wyatt 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 








15¢ a Lay buys Ye. cab ttle ltd ‘at a Day Runs 


NEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 
WITH THE METER-MISER 

















A Remarkable New Cooler at the Lowest Price in History 


@ Never before has a water cooler offered such 
beauty, such outstanding performance and economy, 
for so little money. 

This new FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER for offices 
and homes does a far better job than old-way methods 
and actually costs less! It brings you an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water ... always conve- 
nient, always just the right temperature for health 
and real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 

Yet operating cost is cut to the bone. For every one 
of these coolers has the famous METER-MISER, the sim- 
plestrefrigerating mechanism ever built. Itis exactly the 
same unit as used in Frigidaire refrigerators. 

And it comes to you with a 5-year Protec- 
tion Plan against service expense, 


backed by General Motors. 


Drink FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED 


What’s more, you enjoy dozens of other advantages 
never before available at this low price: Easy clean- 
ing, fast cooling, Cold Control temperature regulator, 
“Freon-114’’ the safe refrigerant, and many other 
exclusive Frigidaire features. 

This beautiful cooler may be had in a choice of 
Bronze or White Duco finish. Available for either 
Bottled Water or City Pressure Connection. Remem- 
ber—15 cents a day buys it... as little as 2 cents 
a day runs it! , 

See this cooler at your nearest dealer’s store. Or 
write for Free Booklet describing the full line 

of Frigidaire water-cooling equipment. 
Address Dept. 80-515, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corpor- 

ation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter- 
Miser carries a 5-Year 
Protection Plan against 
service expense on the 
mechanical unit. 


for Better Health... Greater Efficiency 
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Ss” LE has the spotlight these days 

in the new International Trucks. 
Streamlined style may be everything 
the public sees when your trucks are 
on the road, but in your own mind 
the many improvements built into 
these trucks are even more impor- 
tant. Improvements designed into 
them from the drawing board up, 
from the laboratory out. Qualities 
that will show on the job during the 
truck’s long life, and be even more 
evident on the books of your business. 


Stvle in a truck—important as it is 





Illustrated: 1\4-ton Model D-30 with special panel-stake body. 


today—is only one side of the story. 
Clothes may make the man, but 
streamlines alone cannot make the 
working truck. In the new Interna- 
tionals they dress up the underlying 
stamina, the values and the character 
beneath the surface. 

You can accept these beautiful 
trucks—a completely new line, rang- 
ing in sizes from Half-Ton to power- 
ful Six-Wheelers—either on faith, 
based on International’s 30-year 
success with trucks, or on a careful 
study of their modern engineering. 
Or on both. Examine these trucks, at 


any International branch or dealer 


showroom. Ask for catalogs cover- 
ing models you require, describing 
the construction that makes these 
trucks every bit as good as they look. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Section of the ALL-STEEL cab —in ALL the new Inter- 
nationals! The one-piece top, the sides, the back and 
cowl panels are welded into the complete cab frame. 
The one-piece heavy-gauge sill is an exclusive Interna- 
tional feature. Rubber mountings stand guard wherever 
cushioning is needed. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND 


COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 


BY THE EDITOR 


PERSISTENT New Deal at- 
tacks have discouraged the spirit 
of enterprise. First, bankers and 
financiers were besmirched. Then, 
industrialists, “economic royalists,” were blasted and 
blackened. More recently, managements—executives— 
have been berated, especially those earning large salaries. 
Meanwhile, heavier and heavier taxes have been wrung 
from businesses and individuals. The current attempt 
to undermine the Supreme Court is now aggravating 
apprehension among men of affairs. 

It used to be accounted an honor to rise to the top 
of a big business organization. Men gaining such emi- 
nence often were emboldened to dare, to branch out, to 
pioneer, to launch heavy capital expenditures in the 
hope of earning adequate returns. The esteem in which 
they were publicly held fortified their own esteem, their 
self-respect, their self-reliance, their self-confidence. 

But they have been so badgered and bludgeoned and 
belittied that, as a class, they have pulled in their horns 
—notwithstanding that American industry, American 
management eclipsed the rest of the world. Politicians 
have ascended the saddle. But American politicians have 
to their credit no such record as American men of 
affairs. 

The sooner those capable of creating employment 
receive encouragement instead of discouragement, the 
better off the people of this country, especially the wage- 
earning classes, will become. 


Spirit of enterprise 
is dulled 


* 

The best fruit cannot always be reached 
at the first try. 

* 
IS Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wise in insisting upon draw- 
ing to himself greater and 
greater power, more and 
more responsibilities? Even before he took office it was 
universally recognized that the Presidency of the United 


Can Roosevelt carry still 
greater load? 


States entailed inhuman, health-breaking burdens. From 
the moment he entered the White House, President 
Roosevelt has consistently and persistently sought to 
expand the duties and domination of the Chief Execu- 


~ tive. Almost every important New Deal move has em- 


bodied that objective. No previous President ever 
possessed the powers Mr. Roosevelt has insisted upon 
centering in himself. 

Nor is he showing the slightest sign of modifying his 
ambitions. 

Can he stand the strain he is bent upon inflicting on 
himself ? 

His frequent departures from the seat of government, 
no matter how many momentous matters may be press- 
ing for his attention, would seem to suggest that he has 
already bitten off as much as any one mortal can chew. 

* 
He who masters self and masters his job 
is a true-blue success. 
* 


Government is the greatest WASHINGTON is fond 

of publishing salaries paid 
salary-grabber executives and of criticis- 
ing them. But the Govern- 
ment is the greatest salary-grabber of all. More than 
half of all six-figure salaries is seized by tax leviers, 
Federal and State. Apparently politicians have no 
qualms about “splitting” with such receivers of what they 
seek to picture as ill-gotten gains. 

If the Government would reduce its rake-off, cor- 
poration executives would gladly serve for less remuner- 
ation. Said one president to me the other day: “I am 
paid $75,000 a year. Taxes take 43 per cent. of it. I 
would much rather take $35,000 a year from my com- 
pany and have no income taxes to pay.” 

Hereafter when stockholders read of how much execu- 
tives are paid, they should note that anywhere from one- 
third to more than one-half goes into the rapacious maws 
of tax spenders. 
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WILLIAM F. DETWILER 


E. E. Loomis 


DUNCAN J. KERR 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


GEORGE F. BAKER, founder of 
the First National Bank of New 
York, won the reputation of being 
America’s ablest picker of talents. His 
crony, the original J. P. Morgan, 
drew more partners from Baker’s 
bank than from any other source, in- 
cluding Harry P. Davison and 
Thomas W. Lamont. 

Mr. Baker was particularly proud 
of having spotted Edward E. Loomis, 
who became the veteran banker’s 
most intimate friend. After twenty 
years’ service as president of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, Mr. Loomis 
has picked his chief assistant, a Scots- 
man, Duncan J. Kerr (53), gener- 
ously-diploma’d engineer and practi- 
cal railroader, as his successor in the 
presidency. 

Mr. Loomis hopes, after half-a-cen- 
tury of unremitting attention to 
duties, to “take life a little easier.” 
Sut he continues as Chairman of the 
Executive and Finance Committee 
and shaper of the road’s policies. 

Starting as a student and clerk 
in the law department of the Denver 
& Rio Grande, Mr. Loomis steadily 
progressed, first in the West, later in 
the East. When he joined the Lack- 
awanna, he was placed in charge of 
its farflung coal activities. Always 
forward-looking, he built the first 
central boiler plant used in anthracite 
operations, the first concrete mine 
shaft, the first electrically-operated 
breaker, and, under his direction, the 
first automatic water hoist was in- 
stalled in an anthracite mine. 

Promotion rewarded his brilliant 
achievements in upbuilding the Lack- 
awanna. Then he was placed in 
charge of the Lehigh Valley. When 
the Government ordered separation 
of coal mining and railway activities, 
President Loomis hustled to develop 
new freight, with brilliant financial 
results. 
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“E. E.,” like President Daniel Wil- 
lard of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
always cultivated the friendship of the 
rank and file. “There isn’t a dis- 
contented man on the Lehigh Valley,” 
it has been said. 

His services have been availed of 
by an enormous number of corpora- 
tions, committees, financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies, education- 
al institutions, hospitals, clubs, etc.— 
I have counted as many as 70. Lafay- 
ette College made him a Doctor of 
Laws. 

His broad culture, keen sense of 
humor, democratic personality have 
won him an extraordinary number of 
friends. Mark Twain made him ex- 
ecutor of his estate, and he is presi- 
dent of the Mark Twain Company. 

If all other important men of af- 
fairs were as human, as understand- 
ing, as sympathetic, as warmhearted 
as E. E. Loomis, business and indus- 
try in this country would stand bet- 
ter with the public. 


NEW fortunes most often spring 
from new ideas, new things. 
William F. Detwiler, just elected 





THE COVER 


. . begins a new series on the 
backbone of industry: The 
American workman at his job. 
On the cover of this issue is 
William Hornung, whose name 
| went on the payroll of Bausch 
| & Lomb Optical Company, 
| Rochester, N. Y., in 1880, and 
| is still there to-day. His job 
| is one of painstaking crafts- 
| manship; he centers and 
cements achromatic lenses for 
cameras and telescopes, 











president of Allegheny Steel, after 
starting there at the bottom, was 
among the first to foresee and 
capitalize new ideas for making 
special kinds of steel and evolving 
special uses for steel. 

Although the founders of the busi- 
ness, the Sheldon brothers, were es- 
sentially conservative, they gave their 
go-getting associate generous rein in 
spending money on research. 

While most other steel companies 
were starving during the depression, 
Allegheny did uncommonly well, 
thanks to its development and mar- 
keting of novel products yielding gen- 
erous profits. 

Allegheny’s new 56-year-old presi- 
dent told me: “There are greater op- 
portunities now than there ever were 
before and still greater opportunities 
lie ahead. But usually you must cre- 
ate them—or, at least, you must be 
quick to see and seize them.” 

Encouraging words for the thou- 
sands of youths who will next month 
leave school and college to enter the 
world of bread-earning—and oppor- 
tunity. 


HAD E. H. Harriman and James 
J. Hill been alive, how they would 
have battled for control of the Van 
Sweringen railway empire! Never 
before could mastery of such vast re- 
sources, properties, potentialities have 
been acquired for a paltry few mill- 
ions—less than “Ed” and “Jim” 
thought nothing of spending on one 
road in one year. . 

The actions of the newcomers—all 
heretofore unknown to railway or 
financial fame—will be watched in- 
tently. The prospect is that they will 
either become outstandingly big shots 
or go up in smoke. 

* 


If shirking reaped success, what 
would be the use of striving? 
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Graeme K. Howard 


General Manager, General Motors 
Overseas Operations 


As told to C. D. Frazer 


HIS year, if -our luck holds, 
America will have an “unfavor- 
able” balance of trade. 

In 1936, our exports exceeded im- 
ports by only $35,000,000—the small- 
est margin since 1890. This balance 
has already been wiped out. During 
January, February and March, im- 
ports had a sharp rise, topping ex- 
ports by more than $113,959,000. It 
would seem sure that in 1937 we will 
buy more than we sell. 

We need not wring our hands over 
this prospect. Despite the powerful 
paragraphs being written about the 
alleged “failure of the reciprocal 
trade pacts,” an unfavorable balance 
in foreign business is precisely what 
we need to-day. 

Actually, of course, there is no 
such thing as either a favorable or 
unfavorable balance of trade. Use 
of those terms merely causes con- 
fusion. Foreign trade embraces not 
only the sum total of goods and com- 
modities bought and sold, but also 
includes the exchange of many serv- 
ices, such as shipping and insurance ; 
the exchange of tourists;.the ex- 
change of credit; investments, with 
their interest payments and amortiza- 
tions; immigrant remittances; and, 
finally, the exchange of gold. 

To see where we stand, we must 
look at this whole picture. And 
when we do, it becomes clear that all 
trade is always balanced in the ulti- 
mate interpretation of bookkeeping. 

There can, however, be a differ- 
ential in the dollar value of goods ex- 
ported and imported, and this is what 
is popularly referred to as the bal- 
ance of trade. Whether this differ- 
ential is favorable to a country de- 
pends entirely on the financial status 
of the country when the books are 
examined. 

In 1914, the United States had a 
net foreign debt of $3,000,000,000. 
We had borrowed to build great rail- 
way and utility systems, to expand 
our industries. At that time we were 
rightfully much concerned about our 
balance of trade. Being in debt, we 
had to make interest and amortiza- 
tion payments on loans, and to pay 
for tourist travel, tourist remittances, 
shipping and insurance. There was 
only one way it could be done. We 
had to export more than we imported 
in order to pay what we owed, and 
our creditors had to import more 
than they exported in order to receive 
their payment from us. 


Foreign Trade Week begins May |7—when all eyes will be on a basic shift in our trade 









Our Unfavorable Trade 
Balance: Good News or Bad? 


But our situation to-day is a differ- 
ent cup of tea altogether. 

The war changed the United States 
from a debtor nation to the world’s 
second-largest creditor nation. By 
1930, we had become a creditor to the 
extent of $20,000,000,000, and had 
drained an unduly large share of the 
existing gold from Europe and else- 
where—a situation which still pre- 
vails, in its essence, to-day. 

Obviously, we must now import in 
excess if we expect to be paid. Our 
debtors can acquire the dollars we 
ask in payment in no other way. 

And it is vital that they get those 
dollars. For only if they do—and 
in generous measure—can we stimu- 
late that all-important factor of any 
business: Volume. 

Everyone knows that volume is the 
handmaiden of prosperity in ordinary 
commercial enterprise. What miracu- 
lous changes in profit we enjoy when 
we operate at full capacity! How 
much better off is the laborer who 
works full time! 

This established individual philoso- 
phy can well be applied to our think- 
ing on foreign trade. As a country, 
the more we can buy and the more 


we can sell, the higher our standard 
of living will surely be. Volume— 
with its concomitant effect of reduc- 
ing unemployment, increasing wages, 
and reducing costs—is the prime ob- 
jective toward which we, as a nation, 
should strive in our foreign-trade 
policy. 

Let’s abandon our 1914 psychology 
about the so-called “balance of trade.” 
The only question we should be con- 
cerned with is: “At what volume 
level are we operating?” 

Those who are fearful of the pres- 
ent trend, and consider a “favorable” 
balance as the be-all-end-all of for- 
eign trade, might reflect upon our 
experience after 1930. We exported 
in excess all through the next few 
dismal years. Yet we learned—quite 
dramatically—that we could still have 
starvation and unemployment, owing 
to the constantly shrinking volume 
and worldwide price dislocation. 
There is little doubt that our domes- 
tic problem was seriously aggravated 
by the archaic foreign-trade philoso- 
phy then prevailing. We had a set 
of tariff regulations essentially suited 
for a debtor nation. Like an old- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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How Sales Engineers Can Lift Your Profits 


Edwin Laird Cady 


“Send him right in!” is the 
receptionist’s standing order in 
wide-awake plants if a sales 
For he 
knows many a way to cut Costs, 
step up efficiency, turn out bet- 
ter products. 


engineer turns up. 


has just finished presenting in- 

dustry with a huge quantity of 
the brain children of inventiveness, 
business men are wondering which 
children to adopt and which to leave 
in the foundling ward. 

Some managers are 
puzzled by the problem. 

But others are doing better. They’re 
doing better because they’re welcom- 
ing and working wholeheartedly with 
the sales engineers who call on them 
—and because they know how to get 
the most out of those sales engi- 
neers. 

A sales engineer is a man who 
would rather iron out a mechanical 
or technical problem involving the 
product his company sells than eat, 
sleep or play. 

His calling card may say “sales en- 
gineer,” or “applications engineer,” 
or just plain “representative.” His 
boss may call him a “service engi- 
neer,” a “trouble shooter,” a “special- 
ist,” a “structures man,” or “that 
guy who sells so much I can’t fire 
him in spite of the fact that he’s 
always hunting up trouble.” 

His working method may be to 
solve ‘em where he finds ’em and 
leave ’em where he solves ’em. Or 
he may follow up salesmen who have 
unearthed problems; or get meetings 
of buyers together so they will help 
solve one another’s problems; or re- 
port to a laboratory which will then 
take the problem over; or even go 
out and deliberately create problems 
that will not be solved for years. 

But however he is selected and 
trained, whatever he is called, how- 
ever he works, the sales engineer has 


Riis: 5 now, when the depression 


helplessly 
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Miniature ships on a cellophane sea—a sales engineer's conquest. 





New Jersey Zine Co. 
For he showed toy 


makers that they could die-cast them to get lower-cost but more realistic products 


the imagination of a Jules Verne, the 
analytical mind of a Sherlock Holmes, 
the tenacity of a Canadian Mountie, 
the diplomacy of a Talleyrand and 
the aggressiveness of a Jack Demp- 
sey. Otherwise, he falls short of the 
ideal that buyers and sellers alike 
have set up for him. 


Secrets Don’t Count 


But how to get the best out of 
sales engineers ? 

The first thing to understand is 
that the sales engineer is a liability 
to his boss and the buyer alike un- 
less he fits as a sales tool on the 
marketing machine which his employ- 
er is using. And the nature of that 
machine is dictated by the problems 
of the buyers themselves. 

This accounts for the difference in 
the methods which different sales en- 
gineers use—a difference which often 
puzzles buyers and makes them shy 
off from giving the full co-operation 
the sales engineer needs to do an 
effective job. 

The first sales engineer to call in 
any given reception room may be a 
man who wants the company’s ex- 
ecutives to attend a motion picture 


and demonstration with those of fifty 
other companies. If so, he may be 
representing the “Dutch Boy” paint 
division of National Lead Company. 
He is an experienced master paint- 
er, originally selected for craftsman- 
ship combined with ability to talk, 
and trained by plant and laboratory 
instruction followed by six months or 
more of acting as assistant to another 
sales engineer. He gives no sales 
talk. He takes no orders. 

The motion picture he intends to 
show has been at least a year in prep- 
aration, and has been built from the 
problems of thousands of paint users. 
Behind it is a laboratory which has 
spent at least twenty years on the 
psychological and mechanical proper- 
ties of colors, with nearly a half cen- 
tury on the protective qualities of. 
paint-formation materials, and addi- 
tional time on the use of colors as 
safety codes. 

Those who attend the demonstra- 
tions benefit greatly from the ensuing 
discussions. There is never any rea- 
son why all present should not talk 
freely; for no matter what the pro- 
duction “secrets” of a company are, 
the way the plant is painted need not 
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be kept private. And the major paint- 
ing problem of one institution may 
be the pesky little irritation that the 
next building never found big enough 
to work out by itself, but which is 
easily solved now that the other fel- 
low has discussed it with the sales 
engineer in the gathering. 

Of course, practically any of the 
big paint or paint-materials compa- 
nies will work out complete specifica- 
tions for any hospital, factory or 
other building which is big enough to 
make the job worth while. Painting 
is used merely as one example of 
the field in which companies have 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by asking their engineers to at- 
tend the mass demonstrations that 
sales engineers offer. 

The next man through the recep- 
tion-room door may be a man of high 
reputation in the buyer’s own indus- 
try, capable of running any job in the 
whole plant—perhaps a development 
engineer of International Nickel 
Company’s development and research 
division. If so, he was selected and 
trained for this all-around knowledge 
and ability, because the problems he 
must meet are so diverse. 

About 2,200 of the 8,000 or so 
standard alloys contain nickel. After 
these alloys are originally mixed and 
poured, they may be fabricated and 
refabricated any number of times be- 
fore reaching ultimate consumers. 
And at any or all of these “fabricat- 


ing points,” knowledge of how to 
handle nickel alloys and how to take 
greatest sales advantage of them may 
be needed. 

Behind this man is a live research 
laboratory as weil as highly informa- 
tive printed matter which includes 
three different house organs, engi- 
neering treatises and technical bul- 
letins ranging from single sheets to 
thick books, and carefully-thought- 
out trade-paper advertising. 


What Sales Engineering Can Do 


The buyer who gets the best from 
this set-up will first see to it that all 
pertinent parts of the printed mate- 
rial are in the hands of the appropri- 
ate executives, and then route the 
development engineer from depart- 
ment to department until everything 
profitable has been sweated out of 
him. 

This program is typical of those 
which are laid out by makers of raw 
materials which lose their identities in 
fabrication. It is also a good ex- 
ample of what sales engineering can 
do for society. Before the World 
War, nearly all of the sales of In- 
ternational Nickel’s alloys division 
were for munitions. At the close of 
the war, that market collapsed and 
the development of new markets was 
entrusted to sales engineering and the 
laboratory. Now, with munitions 
booming again, sales to that field are 
less than 3 per cent. of the total. 


4 
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But back to the reception room. 
The next man is a youngish fellow 
who wants to go out in the factory 
and work with the production men; 
he may be from the mechanical-goods 
division of U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc. If so, he has been selected ac- 
cording to his school record and what 
his brief business career has shown, 
and trained by being a sales corre- 
spondent in the home office and in the 
branch from which he works. And 
he has not been trusted with major 
problems until a thorough seasoning 
on minor ones has proved that he can 
carry the ball. 

He can go into the buyer’s plant 
and study out every detail of a use for 
rubber. None of the “ifs” are likely 
to escape him. He knows what will 
stand up, and what will fail. He 
knows when to insist on using a high- 
er-priced article, when to reduce his 
own sales volume by offering a lower- ° 
er-priced article, when to insist that 
the buyer change methods for his 
own good, when to refuse to act at 
all unless a specialist from headquar- 
ters is helping. 

Perhaps his greatest value to the 
buyer is that he is a “one hundred 
per center,” a man who can get 
things closed up on the one basis 
most profitable to buyer and seller 
alike. No end of damage can be done 
by the “ninety-five per center’”—the 
man who can work everything out 

(Continued on page 46) 





International Business Machines Corp. 


President Thomas J. Watson of International Business Machines introduces a new product. The sales engineer teamed up with research and 
production men to create it; now he'll also go out and find new uses for it 
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How Knudsen Won 
General Motors Presidency 


B. C. Forbes 


KNUDSEN’S BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY: 


“We build a car, test and prove it; 
then build a million or more like it.” 


“It’s good to be alive and see people 
trying to create, striving for health, 
security and happiness—the only three 
things that are worth anything.” 


“In those plants where there is the 
best foreman control there is the least 
labor trouble.” 


“The foreman has two major duties: 
One to the article being made and one 
to his men. The second is as important 
as the first.” 


“There is a great deal of instructive 
truth in the old saying that ‘An army 
is only as good as its non-commissioned 
officers.’ ” 


“The prime objectives in all manu- 
facturing are: Quality first, cost sec- 
ond.” 


“For the workers there should be 
clean places to work, protection against 
accidents, good wages, no discrimina- 
tion on account of age.” 


“T have no objection to unemployment 
insurance or old age pensions, but if the 
measures are not sound, and ‘sufficient 
unto the day’ becomes the general think- 
ing, we are liable to throw thrift over- 
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board and to forget that thrift is what 
a country grows on.” 


“During 1936 we [General Motors] 
increased our ratio of the business 5 
per cent., and another 5 per cent. in 
1937 will bring us in line for one-to-one 
against the field, which would be a 
record we can all tie to and be proud 
of.” 


“The diesel motor is a good mule, 
the gasoline motor is the horse.” 


“From the very first I perceived that 
what paid best in America was not so 
much knowing how to run machines but 
knowing how to run men.” 


“You don’t build men by driving. 
You develop them by placing responsi- 
bility on them. I keep in touch with 
my managers, who keep in touch with 
their men. That is the only way in 
which I can oversee scores of thousands 
of workers.” 


“I watch my men. If they make good 
I promote them. I don’t like to be 
asked for a raise. I pride myself on 
raising them first.” 


newly-elected President of Gen- 
eral Motors: 

His forte is winning the respect of 
workers, telling them what he wants 
done—if need be, showing them how ; 
then leaving them to do it. 

‘He knows machinery, materials, 
methods as well as he knows men. 

He knows how to hire—and, on 
occasion, how to fire. 

He deals with General Motors’ 
army of more than 230,000 workers 
through subordinates, often through 
foremen. 

He abjures orating to big gather- 
ings of executives and sub-bosses ; he 
prefers to talk with them one at a 
time. Thus they cannot misunder- 
stand what he expects of them. 

His job is to see that one perfect 
car is produced ; then he holds others 
responsible for producing hundreds of 
thousands—sometimes over a million 
—exactly like it. 

His fetish is: “Quality first; cost 
second.” 

But he watches costs with eagle 
eyes. 

He combines mechanical genius 
with managerial genius—a rare com- 
bination. 

Above and beyond that, he realizes 
that unless he can produce something 
that will sell in quantity in a highly 
competitive market, he has fallen 
down on his job. 

When he joined Chevrolet only 15 
years ago, its sales were well under 
100,000. He proceeded to raise them 
well above 1,000,000, outstripping 
Ford in most recent years. 

He knows what he wants. 

He inspires subordinates all down 
the line to exert themselves enthusi- 
astically to give him what he wants. 

“Far more power in much less 
space” was his injunction years ago 
to Chevrolet’s engineering staff. He 
told them it could be done. And they 
did it. 

Intimate, personal facts: 

He came here from Denmark when 
20—he is now 58. 

He learned conversational English 
by listening attentively to children 
talking while at play. 

He got his first job because, one 
of a mob outside an employment gate, 
he towered far above all others: He 
is six-feet-two. 

He gave up a $100-a-month job to 
accept $10.50 a week because he saw 
chances for promotion. 

He first broke into the Big League 
when trying to show a Ford execu- 
tive how to save money. The execu- 
tive couldn’t “get” him but Mr. Ford 
happened along, “got” him, and start- 
ed him up the ladder. 

Before very long, he had charge of 


F sens about William S. Knudsen, 





all Ford: assembly plants; later, of 
all Ford production. 

When asked why he quit Ford, he 
replies evasively but resents any im- 
plied criticism of that gentleman. 

He never says an unkind word 
about anyone. 

He is extremely modest. 

He is extremely retiring. 

He is extremely reticent. 

He is extremely industrious. 

His speech is crisp, vivid, homely, 
pointed. 

He is a leader, not a driver. 

He has a ready smile. 

He possesses a sense of humor. 

He reads much. 

He enjoys classical music—and 
plays the piano well by ear. 

He is a great family man—has four 
children, one boy and three girls. 

He likes, once in a while, to play 
poker with intimates. 

But, first, last, always his primary 
hobby is his work and the human rela- 
tionship it yields. 

To friends, including old-time 
workmen associates, he is still “Big 
Bill Knudsen.” 

Instead of shielding himself behind 
a battery of secretaries, he is always 
accessible, astonishing many by an- 
swering his own telephone with the 
greeting: “This is Knudsen.” 

Success has swelled his bank ac- 
count—he is one of the world’s high- 
est-paid executives. But it hasn’t 
swelled his head, his ego. 

Despite the vast responsibilities his 
broad shoulders carry, he has retained 
many characteristics of a big, genial, 
jovial, winsome, unaffected boy. 

It was Knudsen’s gigantic stature 
which got him his first job, as a 
laborer, in America. After graduat- 
ing, with honors, from the Govern- 
ment Technical School in Copen- 
hagen, where his father was a cus- 
toms officer, Signius Wilhelm Poul 
Knudsen worked in a shop where 
bicycles were assembled. The parts 
came from America. Preferring me- 
chanics to militarism, and knowing 
that he would have to do army ser- 
vice if he remained in Denmark, he 
got permission to emigrate. 

When the steamship plank was laid 
down at Hoboken, the 20-year-old, 
gawky, young Dane stood hesitating, 
bewildered. “Hurry up, you 
!” someone yelled at him. 

In his own quiet, unostentatious 
but persistent, way Knudsen has been 
hurrying up the gangplank of suc- 
cess ever since. 

In his pocket he had enough money 
to support himself only a fortnight. 
But before his pocket was empty, he 
was one of a crowd of laborers out- 
side the gate of the New York en- 
gine yards, in response to an adver- 








Knudsen’s methods, personality, win the respect of men. 








Here, he talks things over with 


a workman and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., now General Motors chairman 


tisement for workers. When the fore- 
man came out, he immediately spot- 
ted the towering giant, yelled, “Hey, 
you, come over here!’’ And the newly 
landed immigrant landed a job. 

He had learned book-English, but 
found this wasn’t enough. He exhib- 
ited genius in solving the problem of 
how to speak English. Every eve- 
ning he spent on the stoop of his 
Eighth Avenue boarding house listen- 
ing to and talking with the children 
of his boarding-house keeper. Very 
quickly he learned how to under- 
stand orders at the shipyards and to 
talk with fellow-workers. Meanwhile, 
he studied English books assiduously. 

Winter threw Signius Wilhelm 
Poul Knudsen and other shipyard 
workers idle. But he quickly found 
a job, repairing Erie Railway  loco- 
motive boilers. Before long, he was 
earning $100 a month. Note that. 

A boss from the bicycle shop in 
Copenhagen arrived, asked young 
Knudsen to accompany him to Buf- 
falo, where the bicycle parts were 
bought, to act as interpreter. There 
William S. Smith, superintendent of 


the works, the John R. Keim Mills, 
liked the looks of the strapping young 
Dane and told him he could have a 
job any time he wanted it. Knudsen 
thought he saw an opportunity for 
advancement. 

In quick time, he returned, saw 
Mr. Smith, and was given a job— 
at $10.50 a week. But this comedown 
in pay didn’t upset him one iota. 

It was here that Signius Wilhelm 
Poul Knudsen had his name Ameri- 
canized. When he gave his full 
Danish name to the timekeeper, the 
latter exploded: “Give me a name I 
can write!” 

There and then he became William 
S. Knudsen—really Bill Knudsen, 
soon to become “Big Bill Knudsen.” 

After brief service in the stock- 
room, Bill was promoted to the pedal 
department, employing scores of 
girls, but always falling down on the 
job, always holding up production. 
Bill solved the problem, a problem 
which had licked half-a-dozen fore- 
men before him. 

He picked the smartest-looking 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Cities, Too, Are Learning to Sell! 


Long ago, industry decided that the world is no mousetrap- 
maker’s paradise—that if you want to build your business, you 


John Elting 


Why They’re Doing It 


Most cities agree on the necessity 
of doing something to attract new 
industries. 

“Tf we don’t get the new business, 
some other city will,” they explain. 
“You can’t stand still—if you do, 
you drop back!” Such cities feel 
that a status quo is an impossibility 
in this fast-moving nation. 

But there are more specific reasons 
for going after new industries with 
a concerted campaign. Some cities 
want to increase local trade and re- 
lieve unemployment, while others feel 
that it is more important for them to 
diversify their industries and spread 
the local tax burden over a broader 
base. 

Still other communities have spe- 
cial reasons for a campaign. 

Sacramento, Calif., for example, is 
a canning and processing center, and 
there is real need for industries which 
will use the fruit by-products which 
now go to waste. Allentown and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., want industries 
which will employ a surplus of men 
in the communities—in Wilkes-Barre, 
a result of depression in anthracite 
mining. San Diego, Calif., wants to 
attract industries which will employ 
women. “Due to the existence here 
of such a large number of Navy 
personnel, we have an unusually large 
number of female workers desiring 
employment.” St. Joseph, Mo., con- 
siders its city-educated schoolboys as 
assets which should be kept at home: 
“If we fail to provide jobs, they will 
leave. And if they leave, the expense 
of training them is lost,’and so is 
their earning power.” Boston ex- 
plains that industrial advertising is 
necessary because “its patriotic 
shrines and its cultural attainments 
overshadow its commercial and in- 
dustrial prestige. Too often, Boston 
is remembered for its half-forgotten 
past.” 

Akron, Ohio, (see also Forses for 
March 15, page 16), is going out after 
new industries for diversification : 
“Akron’s industrial set-up is about 
86 per cent. rubber at the present 
time. We hope additional industries 
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must go out and get customers, not wait for them to beat a 


path to your door. 


To-day, cities are taking a leaf from this book of business. 
With industry planning new plants and invading new terri- 
tories, Cities, too, are beginning to realize that they must sell 


themselves to stay in the competitive swim. 


Here is the first report of its kind ever made—a thorough 
check-up on why communities are selling themselves as indus- 
trial sites, how they’re doing it, and whether they think it’s 
worth while. Watch FoRBEs for further reports on industrial 


relocation. 


will considerably lower this ratio.” 

Along with these specific reasons 
why cities feel that they must pro- 
mote themselves as industrial loca- 
tions is the universal desire of a 
community to keep step with the 
progress and the growth of the na- 
tion—and to exceed it by as wide a 
margin as possible. 


How They’re Doing It 


While cities usually agree that they 
want new business, they differ as to 
the best methods of getting it. 

The table on the next page sum- 
marizes the promotion methods, along 
with the cost and the results of these 
programs, in twenty-seven reporting 
cities. This table reveals that the av- 
erage community which is conducting 
a campaign for new industries spends 
about $20,000 a year on it, and that 
the city generally feels that the re- 
sults are well worth the money. 

Atlanta, for example, spends 
$12,000 a year on a program which 
began in 1925, and which uses adver- 
tising and personal contacts to at- 
tract new industries and_ branch 
plants to the city. During the twelve 
years of the program, 1,652 new con- 
cerns employing 31,000 people have 
moved to Atlanta, and they have in- 
creased the city’s payroll $50,500,000 
yearly. In 1936 alone, 165 new in- 
dustries or branches moved in em- 
ploying 2,805 persons with an annual 
payroll of $4,207,500. Atlanta feels 
that it might get along without pro- 


moting itselfi—But the great returns 
from a reasonable amount of money 
and effort make it ridiculous not to.” 

Bayonne, N. J., reports surprising- 
ly big results from a campaign which 
has been under way for only a month. 
“Since April 1st, three new industries 
have rented or purchased factories in 
Bayonne. This has created approxi- 
mately 1,000 new jobs.” The cost 
of this new campaign will be $20,000 
a year, to be concentrated in adver- 
tising. 

The fifteen-year program of Oak- 
land, Calif., is designed to increase 
payrolls and tax revenues. Since 1928, 
reports the city, advertising and con- 
tacts have attracted 380 new indus- 
tries with 9,842 employees. 

The relation between the cost of 
the program and the results is shown 
by the experience of two other cities. 

St. Joseph, Mo., reports that in 
two years, seventeen new institutions 
were attracted to the city at a cost 
of about $15,000. ‘Their payroll this 
year,” it is explained, “will exceed 
$400,000, without mentioning the 
purchase of fuel, containers, raw ma- 
terials, and supplies to be purchased 
locally.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich., declares that 
“the weekly payroll of one of the new 
plants employing 2,100 approximates 
the entire cost of our activities since 
1929.” . 

But whether or not a city adver- 
tises itself specifically as a business 

(Continued on page 40) 

















What Twenty-Seven Cities are Doing to Attract New Industries—and What Results They're Getting: 


City 
Allentown, Pa...... 
I, SiR nine sis a 


Bayonne, N. J...... 
Belleville, N. J..... 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 


Goes, In. sacs. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Houston, Tex...... 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 


Los Angeles, Cal... 


Milwaukee, Wis... . 


Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Oakland, Calif...... 
Omaha, Neb....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 
Richmond, Va...... 


Rochester, N. Y.... 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Diego, Calif.... 


Schenectady, N. Y.. 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 


St. Paul, Minn... 


Tacoma, Wash.. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 


Wilmington, Del... . 


Amount Spent 
Yearly 


$6,000 


$12,000 


$20,000 
$5,000 
“Small” 


$10,000 to 
$70,000 


$3,500 
$10,000 


$15,000 
$10,000 


$40,000 


$6,000 


$10,000 
Not reported 


$50,000 
$10,500 
$50,000 


$20,000 to 
$30,000 


$5,000 


$10,000 


$75,000 


“Nominal” 


$10,000 


Not reported 


Not reported 


$7,500 


$10,000 


How Spent 
Personal contacts, 
advertising, 
correspondence 


Personal contacts, 
advertising 


Advertising 
Advertising 


Advertising, 
personal contacts, 
correspondence 


Personal contacts, 
correspondence 


Advertising 


Personal contacts, 
advertising 


Reports, surveys 


Advertising, 
personal contacts 


Personal contacts, 


advertising, literature, 


correspondence, 


Advertising, surveys 


Advertising, surveys 


Personal contacts, 
advertising 


Advertising, 
personal contacts 


Personal contacts, 
surveys 


Personal contacts, 
advertising 


Personal contacts, 
surveys 


Personal contacts, 
correspondence 


Advertising, 
personal contacts 


Tourist advertising, 


personal contacts, 
correspondence 


Personal contacts 


Personal contacts, 
advertising 


Advertising, 
correspondence 


Personal contacts, 
correspondence 


Personal contacts, 
correspondence, 
advertising 


Personal contacts, 
advertising 


Length of 
Campaign 


10 years 


12 years 


1 month 
5 months 


26 years 


40 years 


Not reported 


8 years 


20 years 


“Many years” 


20 years 


12 years 
10 years 
“10 or 12 
years” 
15 years 
15 years 
18 months 


70 years 


12 years 


10 years 


18 years 


1 year 


3 years 


“Many years” 


50 years 


8 years 


13 years 


Results Claimed 


In 1936: 8 new industries, 1,496 
employees 


1,652 new industries, 31,000° em- 
ployees, $50,500,000 increase in 
payrolls 


3 new industries, 1,000 employees 
“Several moderate-sized plants” 


“A hundred new industries some 
years; as low as 15 other years” 


In 1936: 8 new industries, 1,103 
employees, $1,607,000 increase in 
payrolls 


3 new industries, 2,000 employees 


25 new industries, 5,000 employees 


“Hundreds of new industries” 


In 1936: 20 new industries, $6,000,- 
000 increase in payrolls 


In 1920, ranked 27th in value of 


manufactured products; in 1936, 
ranked 6th 


50 new industries, 2,685 employees, 
$2,720,000 increase in payrolls 


“200 new industries a year” 

“Very satisfactory results” 

380 new industries in 8 years, 9,842 
employees 


“Activity has been more than justi- 
fied” 


Not reported 


Not reported 


ho 


new industries, 4,000 employees, 
$6,000,000 increase in payrolls 


new industries 


uN 


“Very definite growth of com- 
munity in a business way 
1 new industry 


“$500,000 spent during this time 
from new sources 


72 new industries in 4 years, $2,- 
000,000 increase in payrolls 


During “the depression”: 60 new 
industries, 2,000 employees, cap- 
ital investment of $4,000,000 

36 new industries, 1,953 employees, 
$1,831,000 increase in payrolls 


98 new industries, 9,000 employees 
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Y company furnishes me a steady 
M job. I have no fear of losing 

my job as long as I do my work 
properly and cause my employers no 
trouble. 

My company upholds my standard 
of living. I can budget my expenses, 
steadily build up my savings and pay 
for my home because I have security 
of income. 

My company offers me opportunity 
for advancement. The better jobs 
are not filled with friends and rela- 
tives of the management. All jobs 
becoming vacant are filled, if pos- 
sible, with workers from lower ranks. 
Proper consideration is given to 
seniority. I have no fear that an 
“outsider” will step in ahead of me 
and my only competition for a bet- 
ter job comes from my fellow em- 
ployees. There is no definite salary 
on each job, which permits me to 
have a salary increase without a pro- 
motion. 

My company offers co-operation 
and assistance in my insurance pro- 
gram. In addition to providing a con- 
siderable amount of free insurance, 
my company pays part of the pre- 
mium on an additional amount of 
term insurance if I elect to take it. 


They Don’t Call Us Down 


My company offers me opportuni- 
ties for education. I have attended 
classes in my company on public 
speaking, life-saving, public relations 
and also a general course on the nat- 
ural gas industry. I have attended sev- 
eral sessions of a short course on gas 
measurement at the University of 
Oklahoma with expenses paid by my 
employers. I have also been selected 
on several occasions to attend con- 
ventions of natural gas men on the 
company’s expense. I have thus had 
many opportunities to increase my 
knowledge and broaden my view re- 
garding my work. 

My company is honest in dealing 
with both employees and customers. 
The measurement of all gas handled 
by the company is done in my depart- 
ment. We have been instructed to 
make no distinction between the com- 
pany’s interest and the customer’s 
interest. Our officials have told us 
that if the company cannot make 
money honestly, then it has no right 
to be in business. 

My company is managed by men 
whom I respect. Our officials are 
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THIRD-PLACE TIE 


Why | Like to Work for My Company 





R. 0. Cox 


Gas measurement clerk, 
Lone Star Gas Company 


honest men and respected citizens. 
They did not inherit or buy either 
their jobs or the company, but built 
the company into its present size and 
position by industrious and honest 
effort. I have no fear that they will 
ever sell out the company for per- 
sonal gain. 

I am not expected to be afraid of 
my boss. I have never been “bawled 
out” or ridiculed by any supervisor 
in my company. Neither have I ever 
been embarrassed by being “called 
down” in the presence of others. I 
am merely required to respect my su- 
periors and follow their leadership. 
They compliment me on my good 
work and sympathize with me when 
I unintentionally make mistakes. This 
gives me a peaceful mind to apply to 
my work. 

I am treated as a human rather 
than a machine. My company is not 
a “cold blooded” organization whose 
only motive is profit. Our officials 
are solicitous of uur welfare. 

My company does not tell me how 
to vote or attempt to dictate my ac- 
tions aside from my work. I have no 
fear of expressing my opinion on any 
topic. 





My company furnishes modern and 
efficient equipment. We are not re- 
quired to use equipment until it falls 
to pieces. The company maintains 
service contracts on office machinery 
and it is kept in first-class condition 
until worn enough to warrant re- 
placement. 

My company sponsors and pro- 
motes social activities among its em- 
ployees. It does not dictate to us in 
this respect but co-operates with us. 
We can depend on help for any so- 
cial or athletic activity that we as a 
group wish to engage in. 

My company prints a magazine for 
its employees and also distributes a 
daily news bulletin. The daily bul- 
letin keeps us posted on the latest 
happenings regarding our company 
and ourselves. All material in the 
magazines is supplied by employees. 
Our officials do not use it as a means 
of carrying their troubles to us. 
Neither do they fill the pages with 
advice and lectures to readers. 

Employees are rotated in my de- 
partment until the job best suited for 
each is found. This enables em- 
ployees to handle more than one job, 
which makes for more flexibility in 
the department. Working on differ- 
ent jobs gives employees a chance to 
learn the workings of the whole de- 
partment and get a broader view. 


We Like Our Holidays 


My company employs a sufficient 
number of people. We are only re- 
quired to work forty hours each week. 
If work becomes so heavy that em- 
ployees have to work overtime, more 
help is furnished. We are, therefore, 
not unduly rushed in performing our 
tasks, and we are able to do more 
accurate work. 

I do not have to punch a time 
clock. I realize, of course, that cer- 
tain kinds of work require employees 
to be on the job at the exact minute 
and that time clocks may be necessary 
in such cases. Time clocks, however, 
give the impression that the company 
is counting minutes on employees. 
This causes the employees to count 
minutes also, and makes them less 
willing to spend extra time on their 
work. 

My company observes holidays. I 
can depend on not being required to 
work on days when my friends in 
other companies are enjoying holi- 
days. 
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sons for my profound apprecia- 

tion and admiration for this com- 
pany. These are stability of employ- 
ment and unlimited possibilities for 
advancement for everyone. 

During the past six years when my 
friends and neighbors suffered from 
adversity, with jobs swept away over- 
night, with employers closing down 
or effecting drastic and frantic cur- 
tailment, I have never once had the 
fear of my own employer failing me. 

True, this company was seriously 
affected by the same economic cir- 
cumstances as any other industrial 
enterprise. But through it all my em- 
ployer has quietly, soundly, and most 
intelligently continued to conduct its 
affairs, to lead our industry in put- 
ting and in keeping its house in order, 
and to demonstrate at all times its 
good citizenship and its civic con- 
sciousness. 

My company has never disap- 
pointed its some 69,000 stockholders, 
including many employees, by fail- 
ing to declare a dividend. Rates of 
pay for the rank and file have never 
been cut. 


[ soos are two outstanding rea- 


Respect for Executives 


For many years it has been obvious 
to everyone that the company made 
every effort possible to assist its work- 
ers. Altogether, share-the-work plans 
developed by the company saved the 
jobs of 3,000 workers who otherwise 
would have been released during the 
depression. It was the first company 
in the United States to establish the 
eight-hour-day when work in the oil 
fields, pipe-line pumping stations, and 
refineries had been on a twelve-hour 
day basis, with no decrease in pay. 
Also it was first to adopt the six-day 
week for drilling crews, which for- 
merly remained constantly on the job 
until it was completed. There are, of 
course, many other phases of the ad- 
ministration of this company’s deal- 
ings with the employees that could 
be enumerated. 

Undoubtedly the greatest incen- 
tive to all employees here in this com- 
pany are the really inspiring careers 
of the several hundred executives se- 
lected for management positions, in- 
cluding members of our board of di- 
rectors. 

There are ten officers comprising 
this administrative body. Our presi- 


THIRD-PLACE TIE 


Why | Like to Work for My Company 





a 


Walter J. Held 


Sales development specialist, 
Standard Oil Company of California 


dent, recently completing thirty-nine 
years of continuous service, began as 
a fireman in a pipe-line pumping sta- 
tion. 
can be traced to respective entries 
into the company as stenographer, 
salesman, chain man on an engineer- 
ing gang, and office clerk. Other mem- 
bers of the board started in the ca- 
pacities of geologist, clerk, office boy, 
and civil engineer. Of the 283 man- 
agerial positions existing in this or- 
ganization, we find that only 24, less 
than 10 per cent., are filled by men 
who began in an executive or super- 
visory capacity. 

What is particularly significant and 
highly encouraging to the men in the 
ranks is the fact that the officials and 
executives of this company respon- 
sible for the creation of policies and 
the direction of activities have vir- 
tually all traveled along the same 
course as those now in subordinate 
positions. 

We know for that reason there is 
a very personal and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems confront- 
ing the workers. It explains why so 





Four vice-presidents’ careers’ 





many wise measures, practices, and 
benefits have been made to enhance 
the employment of those working for 
this company. It explains why indus- 
trial relations between the employees 
and the company have always been 
so highly satisfactory. It explains 
why an exceedingly low labor turn- 
over dating many years back is char- 
acteristic of this organization. 

With two unimportant exceptions, 
no group of employees has ever 
struck for higher wages or shorter 
hours or better working conditions, 
or for any cause originating within 
the company, and this record covers 
a period of fifty-eight years. 

A year ago announcement was 
made that warmed the cockles of the 
older employees’ hearts—hereafter 
upon reaching twenty-five years of 
continuous service, instead of the 
regular two-weeks’ vacation, this 
quarter-century anniversary would be 
celebrated by a five-weeks’ vacation 
with pay. And upon the completion 
of every five years after that a six- 
weeks’ vacation with full compensa- 
tion would be awarded these veterans 
—with everyone participating. 


“Fair and Reliable Employer” 


Some months ago the company en- 
couraged employees to form credit 
unions, whereby the investment funds 
of those employees inclined could be 
utilized as loans to other less for- 
tunate workers, permitting a fair in- 
vestment on one hand and reasonable 
credit facilities on the other. 

There are employee associations for 
social and industrial welfare purpos- 
es, facilitating among other things 
collective bargaining of problems 
arising within the ranks. There are 
personnel representatives for all 
branches of the organization readily 
available for conferring with employ- 
ees on matters of individual personal 
portent; the managers and superin- 
tendents of field operations and plants 
are likewise easily reached by the in- 
dividual worker whenever the latter 
is prompted to discuss his problems 
with his management. 

Could any more convincing rea- 
sons be enumerated than these as to 
“why I like to work for my com- 
pany’? Surely the Standard Oil 
Company of California fits the meas- 
urements of a conscientiously fair and 
reliable employer! 
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How Port Arthur Maintains 


Industrial Peace 


J. C. Watkins 


N its March 15th issue, ForsBes 

posed the question of how a one- 

industry city can secure prosperity 
by maintaining industrial peace. 

This report was a challenge to 
other cities to reveal how they deal 
with the matter (if at all) so as to 
prevent it from becoming a serious 
problem. 

Port Arthur accepts the challenge. 
And other cities might profitably 
adopt the plan that so far has kept 
our city comparatively free from la- 
bor unrest and has resulted in an ex- 
pansion, rather than a recession, of 
industrial activity. 

To begin with, labor disturbances 
tend to crop out most quickly in the 
wake of economic or social repres- 
sion. Provide satisfactory wage 
scales, as exist in the oil-refining in- 
dustry, and a representative voice in 
civic matters, as is afforded in Port 
Arthur, and there follows no occa- 
sion for unrest. At least that has been 
the experience here. 

To begin with, labor in the oil- 
refining industry receives good com- 
pensation—to such an extent that 
Port Arthur stands well to the fore 
of Texas cities in the tabulation of 
average wages paid. While the re- 
fineries operate on an open shop basis, 
they pay union scales or better. This 
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PORT ARTHUR ANSWERS 
THE CHALLENGE! 


In “Selling a City on Industrial 
Peace” (March !5, page 16) FORBES 
told how Akron, Ohio, whose indus- 
trial payroll comes overwhelmingly 
from rubber manufacturing, is trying 
to maintain labor peace. 

FORBES also challenged other one- 
industry cities to face this important 
problem as frankly—among them Port 
Arthur, Texas, where oil refining is 
some 75 per cent. of the business 
picture. 

Here, an official of the Port Arthur 
Chamber of Commerce answers the 
challenge of the FORBES report by 
revealing how his city builds peace- 
ful industrial relations. 











naturally is conducive to employee 
contentment. 

Over a period of years, there have 
been minor labor troubles in Port 
Arthur. Union longshoremen—al- 
though many members apparently did 
not favor it—responded to a strike 
call issued for the Gulf Coast region 
some years ago. More recently, union 
seamen shipping out of Port Arthur 
participated in the strike called for 
that trade. Yet neither of these strikes 
was successful in the Port Arthur 





area. These strikes failed principally 
because of the lack of community 
sympathy. 

Second, labor in Port Arthur al- 
ways has been given its full share of 
recognition in community affairs. 
Labor’s representatives sit on the 
school board and the city commission, 
and serve with committees in the 
prosecution of civic enterprises. Busi- 
ness leaders and refinery officials en- 
courage this representation in every 
phase of community activity, and the 
net result has been the promotion of 
the general welfare. 

For example, Port Arthur’s gov- 
ernment is the commission-manager 
form, in which an unpaid city com- 
mission employs an executive, the 
city manager, to direct municipal af- 
fairs. From its members the council 
selects a mayor as the chief titular 
officer to preside on occasions of 
state. A planer in a mill-work plant, 
one of labor’s .representatives, was 
mayor two years ago, and acquitted 
himself creditably. 

Yet when extremists in the ranks 
of labor (and they exist in every city) 
tried to upset the balance between 
business and labor on the city com- 
mission and claim the entire body for 
labor, the electorate turned thumbs 
down on the proposal in no uncer- 
tain terms. Significantly, the labor 
vote itself went strongly against the 
plan. 

When the Chamber of Commerce 
sought to obtain financing for a large 
highway bridge across the nearby 
Neches River, it invited the Trades 
and Labor Council to co-operate. 
Labor responded with men and 
money, and its representatives did 
their share in securing State aid for 
the project. Such instances could be 
multiplied many times over. 

Port Arthur naturally profits from 
this condition. Present industries are 
expanding and new ones are entering 
the area. The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany is completing construction of a 
new $5,000,000 plant here, and the 
Pure Oil Company nearby is begin- 
ning operations at two new units 
constructed at a cost of $2,500,000. 
The Texas Company and the Gulf 
Oil Corporation, the latter maintain- 
ing at Port Arthur the largest oil 
refinery in the world, both have made 
additions to their plants recently. 

Port Arthur believes that it has 
found the answer to the threat of 
labor unrest by forestalling the devel- 
opment of such a problem. An intel- 
ligent approach includes the provision 
of suitable standards of living for 
labor and proper recognition in com- 
munity affairs. This is the method 


_ that has proved successful in Port 


Arthur. It should be universally ap- 
plicable. 
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CHANGES tIGZAG OFA BLOWOUT — 


INTO » SAFETY LAM 


OT for you the zigzag careening of the car after 
N a tire bursts. Not a flicker of fear about the 
onrushing traffic in the other lane. For in that instant 
after a blowout, the new Goodyear LifeGuard* Tubes 
put you in a new kind of traffic lane...a Safety Lane 
that’s free from the tragedy that up until now has 
always followed in the sudden collapse of a tire, and 
steering wheel torn from driver’s hands. 


Time to stop—after the blowout 





Today any front or rear tire can blow... you can fip 
a hole a foot long in the casing ... but if that burst 
tire carries a LifeGuard Tube, the slenderest of women 
can bring the car to a safe, smooth and straight- 


. THE GREATEST NAME 


4 


*LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., and is protected by patents applied for 


tracking stop. The wheel stays steady with plenty of 
time to stop. 

Exactly how this new inner tube protects you is ex- 
plained in the box below. When you read the 
description keep in mind that this LifeGuard Tube 
is the result of 1300 different designs. That it was 
perfected only after it was dynamited on speeding test 
cars, slashed by rotary knives and flayed by steel spikes 
at excessive speeds from 50 to 80 miles per hour. 


LifeGuard Tubes cost more to buy because they cost 
more to make. They were built not to save money, 


_ but lives. Ask your Goodyear dealer to show you an 
_ actual model of this new contribution to safer motor- 


ing. It is literally a “LifeGuard.” 


FOR PASSENGER CARS -. TRUCKS - BUSES 
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What's New 
In Business 


New Trend in Trade 


As foreign-trade-minded business 
men all over the nation looked for- 
ward to Foreign Trade Week, begin- 
ning May 17, they took note of a 
basic trend in their field which has 
been revealed by 1937 figures: The 
United States is now importing more 
merchandise than it is exporting. 

Although interpretations of the 
reasons for this trend and its sig- 
nificance vary (for one authoritative 
opinion, see page 11), the facts were 
beyond dispute. The latest tabulation 
by the Department of Commerce re- 
vealed that in January, February and 
March the United States bought 
$113,959,000 more merchandise in 
foreign countries than it sold abroad. 
This was bad news for the school of 
thought about foreign trade which in- 
sists that we must always sell more 
than we buy; but some consolation 
came from the knowledge that exports 
during the first three months of 1937 
were $710,910,000, up $135,000,000 
from the same months of 1936. - 

The more spectacular changes of 
March 1937 over March 1936 includ- 
ed huge gains in exports of cotton, 
cotton goods, other textile fibers and 
manufactured products, iron, steel and 
other metals, and farm implements 
and machinery. Appreciable drops 
took place in exports of tobacco, and 
fruits and vegetables and their prod- 
ucts. 

The imports tabulation included no 
important decreases, but highlighted 
substantial jumps in foods (except 
wheat, in which there was a spec- 
tacular drop), textile fibers and their 
manufactures, and metals and their 
manufactures. 

Meanwhile, shipping men were 
visiting Japan’s newest entry in the 
maritime speed race as she lay at her 
Brooklyn, N. Y., pier after a record- 
breaking, twenty-four-day maiden 
voyage from Yokohama. With lines 
which are unusually smooth and 
slender for a freighter, the Kamikawa 
Maru is designed to carry high-value 
cargoes at high speed between the 
U. S. and Japan. Her top speed of 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








CALM, BUT— 


Though labor front remains relatively calm, events march 
on behind the lines. Bickering breaks out between in- 
dependent steel companies and CIO. Goodyear, Standard 
Oil of Indiana, International Harvester, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, abandon employee-representation plans, while 
Standard Oil of N. J., Western Electric, notify employee 
Sane that all financial support will be with- 
rawn. 





WANE, GAIN 


But employee-representation wane does not necessarily 
mean CIO gain: (1) Wagner Act does not forbid them 
if they are free from employer influence; (2) in Maine 
shoe plants, New York rug factories, and others, em- 
ployees form anti-CIO local unions as their first attempt 
at collective bargaining, or as replacement for employee- 
representation plans. 





WHAT'S AHEAD? 


Stocks, commodities, break badly throughout world; 
Great Britain reports trouble floating huge government 
loan. Though U. S. auto and steel production continue 
high, many shrewd observers look for at least temporary 
slackening of industrial pace, and retailers begin to 
squawk at manufacturers’ price increases. 





GM SHIFT 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., moves up to chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Motors as chief company executive, while William 
S. (“Big Bill”) Knudsen becomes president. For the 
a. behind Knudsen’s rise from an immigrant, see 
p. 





CREATOR 


Mellon Institute, dedicating huge new Pittsburgh labora- 
tory, proudly points to the ten new industries, the 650 
new processes and products, which its research projects 
have created in 24 years. 





DISASTER 


Zeppelin Hindenburg falls in flames in New Jersey after 
trans-Atlantic flight, thus seriously damaging prospects 
for near-future success of trans-ocean Zeppelin service in 
competition with proposed airplane lines. 





“SELLING UP 


Selling invades another field as cities, too, take it up 
to profit from industrial shifts (p. 16). Meanwhile, 
down-to-bedrock facts about sales engineers and how 
they help industry are revealed (p. 12). 





GOOD? BAD? 


Business men, celebrating Foreign Trade Week in mid- 
May, ponder significance of our change from an ex- 
porting to an importing nation (p. 11, 22). Is it good 
news or bad? 





RAIL EMPIRE 





New owners, taking over management of the $3,000,000,000 
Van Sweringen railroad and real-estate empire, which 
controls seven lines, reveal decision to modernize and 
simplify its complex financial structure. 








twenty-one knots is practically un- 
precedented in a cargo carrier, and 
makes her faster than many a trans- 
Atlantic passenger vessel. 


How Toledo Nips Strike Violence 


Two years ago, news of strikes and 
strike violence came fast and furious- 
ly out of Toledo, Ohio. 

To-day, it’s a rarity. One reason 
for this change is the Toledo Plan for 
Industrial Peace, whereby a board of 
five labor representatives, five man- 
agement representatives and eight 
citizens, headed by an_ impartial 
chairman, conducts hearings on labor 
disputes and attempts to settle them 
before they reach the strike stage. 

Another less publicized reason is 
the city government’s policy of laying 
down the rules of the game in ad- 
vance, so that violence cannot feed on 


accusations of changing the rules in 
the middle of play. 

The city has told both labor and 
management in no uncertain terms 
that the police policy is neither pro- 
labor nor pro-business, but mace ng 

Both labor and management know 
that the police will not be used as 
strikebreakers. But they also know 
that enough policemen will be pres- 
ent in any strike area to prevent vi- 
olence and property damage—and 
that they will be on the spot before 
violence can develop, not after it has 
had a chance to break out. . 

When nightsticks were reissued to 
Toledo policemen, City Manager 
John N. Edy reiterated the city’s 
stand that labor has the right to strike 
and picket ; and he pointed out to pro- 
testing unions that nightsticks are no 
hazard to those who obey the law. 

Finally, special policies are devel- 





GENERAL Morors LOWEST PRICED & 
BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE 
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F YOU believe only an eight can give you the performance you 

want, here is the eight to see before you buy. This bigger, better, 
Silver-Streaked beauty has brought Pontiac an even greater repu- 
tation for smartness, smoothness, comfort, and brilliant engineering. 
And it will bring you—at a price below that of some sixes— 
length enough and width enough to make six passengers comfortable 
... the unexcelled riding ease of costly-car Knee-Action and big-car 
weight . . . the smartness and luxury expressed in its proud title of 
the most beautiful thing on wheels . . . performance equal in dash, 
smoothness, and quietness to any eight you can name... plus 
economy that very few cars built today can boast. That’s Pontiac’s 
idea of a bargain. One ride and you’ll agree. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
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The finishing touches go on a novel “drawing-account” wage agreement designed to boost 
employee morale as (left to right) the Union Secretary, the Union President, and General 


Manager 


oped for special emergencies—but 
they are always worked out ahead of 
time, and stated clearly. Emergency 
crews which kept gas in Toledo mains 
during a strike early this year were 
not molested by strikers because the 
city stated that, since gas was a pub- 
lic necessity, it would do everything 
necessary to protect the emergency 
crews. Most important, Toledo had 
made that statement months before 
the strike was called. 


Wage Plans That Boost Morale 


This Spring brings proof that two 
novel wage plans are passing the test 
which the sponsors set for them: To 
hold experienced workmen in their 
employ by boosting their morale. 

In Dennison, Ohio, the Patterson 
Manufacturing Company has_ been 
disturbed because its business—the 
production of automobile storage bat- 
teries—is highly seasonal. As a re- 
sult, from time to time men were laid 
off, their pay checks stopped, they 
drifted into other jobs, and failed to 
return when the battery plant called 
them back. 

Seasonal lay-offs were unavoidable. 
But, reasoned the company, this did 
mot necessarily apply to pay checks. 
So it set to work to figure out a 
method whereby workers would be 
paid fifty-two weeks a year, regard- 
less of whether they actually worked 
or not. 

The upshot was a “drawing-ac- 
count” wage plan which went into 
effect March 1. Under it, the annual 
earnings of each man at his regular 
fhourly rate are averaged on a 52- 
week basis, and the company pays him 
1/52 of his annual wage each week. 
During some periods of the year a 
workman will overdraw his wage ac- 
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L. M. Patterson of Patterson Manufacturing Company close the contract 


count—he will be paid for work which 
he has not yet done. So, to protect 
the company from men who might 
leave its employ. with overdrawn ac- 
counts, the workers agree to absorb 
any such deficit themselves. 

General Manager L. M. Patterson 
notes that the plan “was not inau- 
gurated with any altruistic notions. 
It’s merely a hard-boiled business 
policy that improves our operations 
through relieving our men of finan- 
cial worries and assuring the com- 
pany of a permanent, satisfied work- 
ing force.” And to drive home his 
point that it pleases workingmen, he 
points out that his plant is a closed- 
shop whose union is an A. F. of L. 
affiliate, and that the drawing-account 
wage plan is included in the com- 
pany’s agreement with the union. 

Meanwhile, in Milwaukee the hun- 
dred-odd employees of Weslev Steel 
Treating Company are now round- 
ing out their sixth month under an- 
other unusual wage plan which com- 
bines wage-raising with savings. And 
this company, too, reports that work- 
ers are highly pleased with the way 
it has worked out. 

The raise, which was granted last 
December, amounted to $9.38 per 
month per man. But something else 
was added to it: If the employee 
agreed to leave this sum in the hands 
of designated trustees, the company 
would give the trustees an additional 
$9.37 per month in the employee's 
name. The trustees would then in- 
vest the monthly total of $18.75 in a 
United States savings bond, worth 
$25 to the worker when it matured 
in ten years. Furthermore, on ma- 
turity the company would match the 
earned interest of $6.25 on each bond 
with another $6.25, thus returning to 
the worker a total of $31.25 per 


month beginning ten years hence. 

All employees, except for one who 
wanted to buy a new car with his 
raise, agreed to the program. The 
company believes that it as well as 
its‘ employees will profit from the 
plan: A man will think twice before 
he jumps to a job with another com- 
pany—although, of course, if he 
leaves before his bonds mature, he 
receives his proportionate share in 
the savings-bond investment. 


Training School, New Style 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
is putting an entirely new slant on 
company training systems by opening 
a new training school for farmers. 

A dozen young men have been 
chosen for the first class. For three 
years they will study farming theory 
and practice on the Goodyear ranch 
in Arizona, and then will be given 
a chance to buy their own land and 
set up their own farms. One hoped- 
for result is that the newly trained 
farmers will grow Arizona cotton for 
use in making the company’s tires. 


Elevator Business Up 


The elevator repairing business in 
New York City has now boomed so 
high that gear manufacturers are two 
months behind on elevator-gear de- 
liveries and the hobbing machines 
needed to increase production cannot 
be had. 

One big reason for the boom: The 
city administration is citing more ele- 
vator “violations” against building 
owners. 





COMING 
IN 


HOW PUBLIC UTILITIES BUILD 
THEIR COMMUNITIES 


What the public utilities are doing 
to bring new industries, new employ- 
ment opportunities, new prosperity 
to their communities. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
AIR CONDITIONING 


An absorbingly interesting report on 
the important research projects 
which, every day, are making air 
conditioning a better, sounder con- 
tributor to human comfort, health 
and happiness. 


CONTEST PAPERS 


More revelations of what employees 
are thinking about their bosses these 
days. 

















AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


“Til be back 
TOMORROW’ 


As we make such promises, we Americans emphasize daily the speed and 


safety of modern railroad transportation, of which electricity is a vital part. 


“TOHNSON will meet you in 
St. Louis this afternoon”... 
“Yes, sir, you’ll get your shipment 
in the morning”... . ““Mother will 
atrive at 4:43.”” How casually we 
make and accept such promises, 
which take for granted the arrival 
of railroad trains safely and on 
time! 
This faith in railroad timetables 
is well-founded. Year after year 
train schedules are maintained with 


@ Westinghouse 
Tle name Thal mean? 


remarkable efficiency. Railroad 
safety is no longer even questioned. 
And in addition, modern railroad 
progress has brought new comfort 
for passengers, new services for 
shippers, new speed for both. 
Throughout this growth, elec- 
tricity—and Westinghouse—have 
played an increasingly important 
part. First, automatic switching and 
signaling systems. Then practical 
main line electrification, followed 


by amazing economies in long- 
haul, heavy-duty service. And now 
streamlined trains, Diesel - electric 
powered, that whisk travelers at new 
speeds in air-conditioned comfort. 

As you travel by railroad, the 
things you notice are the trains, the 
tracks, the terminals. Unseen is the 
electrical equipment of every type, 
which helps our great transporta- 
tion systems to function with speed 


and safety. 
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On top of his desk, each branch manager must keep a file of prospective salesmen’s names— 
just as a reminder that organization-building is his big job 


Star Salesmen Not Wanted! 


Arthur Van Viissingen, Jr. 


P from a main street of Nash- 

ville, overlooking such landmarks 

as the State Capitol and the 
Hermitage Hotel, rises a classical 
structure with broad steps. 

Strangers take it for a public build- 
ing. Native Tennesseans are mildly 
shocked that anyone was born not 
knowing it as The National Life & 
Accident Insurance Company. 

For many years it has been recog- 
nized in insurance circles as a good 
little company. But since 1933 it has 
almost startled insurance men by its 
rapid expansion, none the less 
sound and conservative. In forty-five 
months, life insurance in force has 
skyrocketed from $309,000,000 to 
$557,000,000. 

Digging out the cause of this rapid 
growth is not easy. Company officers 
will tell you a confusing and ap- 
parently unrelated assortment of facts 
which log-jam your mental stream. 
Until finally, if you keep at it long 
enough, the jackstraws will begin to 
rearrange themselves in orderly rows 
of their own accord. And you will 
see there as nicely designed a pattern 
as you are likely to gaze upon soon 
again. 
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National Life & Accident was 
founded in 1901 by five youngish 
Nashville men who had in common 
a desire to build a sound company. 
Four of the founders survive. Make 
no mistake about it, they still run the 
company. 

But they have turned over the sales 
management task to two go-getters. 

These are home-grown executives 
who worked up from the ranks. Vice- 
President E. W. Craig is in charge 
of Industrial Insurance. Vice-Presi- 
dent E. B. Stevenson is in charge of 
Ordinary Life. Their sales outlook 
strikingly resembles that of the men 
who successfully merchandise auto- 
mobiles selling below a thousand dol- 
lars. Theirs is a mass-production 
organization turning in a mass-pro- 
duction total of business. They do it 
with more than 3,000 hard-working 
salesmen who without exception make 
lots of calls every day upon lots of 
small-income policyholders and pros- 
pects. 

Most life field forces are sprinkled 
with star salesmen who write a mil- 
lion dollars a year or more. The ranks 
of National Life & Accident lack 
these salesmen, by intention. If one 
of their men shows himself competent 
for such a career, he lands in a su- 





pervisory job where his talents can 
spread over training many agents; 
they will produce more business in 
annual volumes of $100,000 than he 
could single-handed with his million. 

A man newly added to this sales- 
force is not given a rate book and 
pad of applications and thrown out 
to sink or swim by straight commis- 
sion earnings. 

Instead, he is given a salary— 
small but adequate for modest living. 
He is also given a so-called debit of 
between 500 and 1,000 industrial pol- 
icyholders whose premiums _ total 
$100 to $300 weekly. His salary is 
his payment for collecting these prem- 
iums—he earns it! 

From these policyholders, all with- 
in a narrow territory to conserve his 
time, he is trained to develop leads 
for new business. He gets a bonus 
for any increase in his weekly premi- 
um totals, and for this industrial 
business he must stay in his little 
territory. He may, however, roam 
anywhere within the. branch office’s 
district after ordinary life applica- 
tions, and on these he earns a com- 
mission. 

Does the salesman develop enough 
ordinary life business so that he 
wishes to give up his weekly premium 
collections? Occasionally. But he 
doesn’t get his wish. As long as he 
remains a field man, his first duty is 





Vice-Presidents Stevenson and Craig. To their 
credit: A $248,000,000 increase in 45 months 














‘FREE PROOF THAT DODGE 
UoES MUCH LESS GAS.. 
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18...20...22...and as high as 24 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline—that’s what owners in all 
parts of the country are reporting as the gas 
mileage they are getting from the big, new 
1937 Dodge—the greatest of all money-saving 
Dodge cars! 

What’s more, many of these owners state 
that the sensational gas economy of Dodge 
was proved to them by their dealer in the 
free economy test even before they signed 
up for their new Dodge. 

Record-breaking gas and oil economy— 
this just begins to tell the story of this brilliant 
new Dodge! Think of the many extra-value 
features and big-car advantages Dodge gives 
youl...New ‘“‘windstream” styling!...New 
“high-safety”interiors!...New “Silenced Ride” 
—body “drumming” eliminated by “hush- 
point” rubber body mountings!...Chair-Height 
seats, inches wider in both front and rear!... 
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Low, level floor!... Even stronger safety all- 
steel body!...Genuine equal-pressure hy- 
draulic brakes, the world’s finest brakes! 

Go to your nearest Dodge dealer today! 
See and drive this great new Dodge for your- 
self. Learn at first hand why more than 
140,000 people have switched from other 
makes to Dodge in the past year—these in 
addition to the thousands of repurchasers 
who say they will drive no other car but 
Dodge. Discover for yourself why motor- 
ists the country over are saying “Switch 
to Dodge and save money!” 


DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 

Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 

everyThurs- . 














day, 9:00 to 
DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A 

10:00 P. M., 
E. D. S. T. FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN 


THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 




















REWARD 


FOR THE ARREST OF THE 


“ROUTINE- 
RACKETEER! 








The Ediphone will 

pay you 20%-—50% 

in added business 
capacity 


Watch out for the Routine-Racketeer! 
He may be stealing your time, holding 
up your plans, killing your energy. 
Ediphone Voice Writing puts the 
Routine-Racketeer “on the spot.” With 
it, you confirm memos, telephone con- 
versations, inter-office communications 
immediately. You answer your mail the 
first time you read it. The speedy hand- 
ling of these details arrests the Routine- 
Racketeer — rewards you with 20% to 
50% added business capacity! For de- 
tails of the Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” 
Plan, Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your City, 
or address Desk FB-47. 








WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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to take care of his weekly premium 
debit, and to keep it increasing. From 
this group of thrifty small policy- 
holders whom he gets to know ever 
better and better come his leads. The 
salesman who begins neglecting his 
ten-cent customers sacrifices a sub- 
stantial share of his production of new 
business. 

The salesman type, enthusiastic, 
energetic, alert, hard-working—this 
is the sort who makes the best field 
man on the National Life & Acci- 
dent force. 


Salesmen Bring in Recruits 


Experience shows that the best 
source of these men is through the 
men who are already making a suc- 
cess on the force. When a new man 
makes good on the National Life & 
Accident’s plan, usually two or three 
of his friends show up who want 
the same sort of job and are qualified 
to fill it. The man who wants the 
job and who qualifies by the pre-de- 
termined standards of the company 
is the right man for the job. Thus is 
trial-and-error minimized. A stand- 
ard requirement is that each agency 
manager keep on his desk, right out 
in the open where he will see it a 
hundred times a day as a reminder, a 
three-by-five card-file list of pros- 
pective agents. Thus, he never for- 
gets that organization-building is im- 
portant. 

Once on the salesforce, the new 
man is not allowed to relax into his 
daily routine. He is given a course 
of sprouts, for his own good as well 
as the company’s. He finds educa- 
tional reading matter thrust into his 
hands, with an injunction to study it 
thoroughly. Assistant managers go 
out with him in the field, coach and 
train and assist him both in know- 
ledge of insurance and in the knack of 
selling. He studies textbooks which 
have been developed and written by 
National Life & Accident .executives 
for the company’s private use (one 
book is 175 pages). There are in- 
numerable sales pamphlets, including 
sales talks which the salesman is re- 
quired to know very thoroughly but 
is forbidden to poll-parrot at the 
prospect. Just to make sure that tlre 
new agent really gets down to serious 
study, he is given four examinations 
during his first six months, and if he 
cannot pass them his future with the 
company is none too encouraging. 

The salesman likewise receives a 
lot of real sales help—a visual sales 
kit, more-than-ordinary assistance in 
placing him in contact with the pub- 
lic, and so on. The company also 
operates radio station WSM— 
through the Middle South, long es- 
tablished as a major station. It sand- 
wiches in a good deal of National Life 





& Accident publicity and educational 
work. But its principal usefulness in 
the company’s scheme of selling is to 
serve as a shoehorn. 

The National Life & Accident field 
man always has about him some item 
connected with WSM which will get 
him into the prospect’s house. Folks 
will talk about radio stations where 
they simply will not listen to life in- 
surance until they know the salesman. 
So the salesman offers a radio log, 
pictures of performers, some little 
gadget of the sort to break the ice of 
unacquaintance. The agent is, for ex- 
ample, giving out pencils in the late 
Summer ; children are going back to 
school, and pencils will be needed. 
Similarly, timely sales helps are pro- 
vided at other seasons. The National 
Life & Accident idea is to do every- 
thing possible, once the right man is 
on its sales force, to keep him there 
by making it easier for him to earn a 
comfortable living. 

How successful this policy has been 
is testified by the growth of the sales- 
force, which now totals well above 
3,000 men in the twenty-one states 
where the company does business. 
Mind you, in this kind of selling it is 
not possible to hire just as many men 
as you may wish; you have to build 
up enough industrial business first so 
that you can equip the new man with 
a debit which will support his base 
salary. 


It’s a Lot of Money 


The depression years helped the 
company to upgrade its salesforce, 
just as it helped every life company 
by making available higher-quality 
men than had previously been obtain- 
able in such numbers. But National 
Life & Accident did not overlook the 
fact that its work is hard,-and of a 
sort that the man of top-level capa- 
city might throw over just as soon 
as he could get his old job back. What 
men of abnormally high grade the 
company took on between 1931 and 
1934 were trained intensively and 
hustled into supervisory jobs. 

The interesting thing about the 
company when all is said and done, 
is that rather deep in the South, 
owned and operated by folks born 
and reared in sight of the Cumberland 
River, it has grown so soundly yet 
so rapidly without benefit of Hart- 
ford or Manhattan or Boston. 

In life-insurance circles, its execu- 
tives are considered genuine experts 
in mass production of small life poli- 
cies. Just how expert may be gauged 
by their company’s growth of two 
millions less than $250,000,000 in a 
little less than four years. — 

A quarter of a billion dollars is a 
lot of money, whether you own it or 
owe it. 





@ The price-tag does not tell 
you how much a tire really 
costs. It gives you only the pur- 
chase price, and is unimportant. 
The real cost of any tire can 
never be determined until its 
full mileage is run. Then only 
can you arrive at a true basis 
of comparison. 


Recognizing these funda- 
mentals, General truck tires 
are built stronger—to wear 
longer, and give better service 


















over a greater period of time. 


It costs more to build a General 
tire because of the way it is 
built. Thousands of truck oper- 
ators know it costs less to use 
Generals because of the way 
they perform. Your local 
General Tire dealer is ready 
to offer you the benefit of his 
factory training and practical 
truck tire knowledge. He may 
be able to reduce your tire 
costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + AKRON, O. 


In Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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STRONGER -Ali plies are full 
plies anchored at the bead— 
no floating “‘breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce is 
there for just one purpose—to 
produce more miles and a 
lower cost for you. 


COOLER—They flex uniformly 
without that heat- producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool — that’s why they 
run more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—All tires stretch due 
to fatigue in the fabric, but 
Generals, having no idle, half- 
way plies, stretch least of all. 
The tread is kept compact and 
compressed against the road 
—that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 
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One of the most complete lines in the business— each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 





Patience, 
Pending 
Events, 
Counseled 


maintained. 

So is current retail trade; but 
some cancelling of Fall orders is 
reported. 

After its violent downswing, the 
security market has been steadier. 

Official estimates of a bumper 
wheat crop have sobered: bullish 
speculation in that quarter. 

Copper, rubber and other materials 
and commodities which skyrocketed 
while war talk in Europe raged, have 
moved less erratically since their 
heavy drop. 

All in all, the fire has gone out 
of the speculation inflamed by war 
preparations and expectations. 


[ sain. production is well 


MANY first-quarter corporation 
reports make excellent showings. 
Some companies actually did the 
largest business in their history. 

Among the classifications record- 
ing improved earnings are steel com- 
panies, office appliance manufac- 
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turers, oil companies, automotive cor- 
porations, rubber and tire enterprises, 
some mines, most utilities and a few 
railroads. 

Steel buying and automobile buy- 
ing continue conspicuous features. 

In mercantile circles expansion in 
instalment purchasing is noted. 

The dividend trend still is upwards, 
although recent cheerful announce- 
ments have been few in contrast with 
the deluge which preceded the year- 
end, to avoid excessive payments in 
the form of taxes on undistributed 
profits. 


BUT what is the outlook for the 
balance of the year? 

Many high-up executives confide 
to me that they doubt whether they 
will be able to show results altogether 
acceptable to stockholders. They are 
distinctly less optimistic than are 
other classes. 

They point out that their wage bills 
are mounting, that nearly all raw ma- 
terials have gone up, that tax levies 
are more burdensome than ever. 

Not all companies, by any means, 
have marked up their selling prices. 
Not a few sell products at fixed re- 
tail prices which it would not be easy 
to alter. 

Moreover, there is far from 
unanimity of opinion that retail buy- 
ing will continue to expand. 

The possibility of shrinking market 
values in securities is taken into the 
reckoning. 

So is the danger of unsettling 
events at Washington. 

And, of course, anything could 
happen abroad—even though pros- 
pects of maintenance of peace are 
viewed as having brightened some- 
what. 

Men in charge of vast enterprises 
and concerned mainly over: 

First, Washington. 

Second, labor. 

Third, pending Supreme Court 
decisions. 

The prevailing feeling is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has not let up one 
iota in his determination to inject 
more government into business and 
industry, that he visions revival of 
NRA, that he is determined to fasten 
additional shackles on the utility in- 
dustry, that he is afraid to combat 
labor leaders who supported his re- 
election or to fight labor lawlessness, 
that his dictatorial aspirations have 
not abated one tittle, and that he will 
not take any really effective measures 
to balance the budget. 

In short, men of affairs are dis- 
trustful of the Administration and are 






doubtful whether Congress will ex- 
hibit any effective degree of inde- 
pendence. 

The power of John L. Lewis, it is 
generally recognized, is waxing ex- 
traordinarily. He and his associates 
are invading industry after industry 
—and usually gaining recognition as 
well as wage and other concessions. 

How far organized labor may go 
in imposing its will upon employers 
isn’t foreseen. 

The Supreme Court’s rulings on 
the Government’s anti-utility and 
other activities are awaited with in- 
tense interest. The expectation is 
that the court will render all awaited 
decisions before it adjourns for the 
Summer. 


UNDER existing conditions and 
prospects, this writer leans strongly 
towards caution. 

He shares the apprehension in high 
circles concerning Washington and 
what may emanate from it. 

He takes a less serious view of the 
longer labor outlook, because it is 
inevitable that public sentiment will 
by and by compel the Government to 
enact more equitable legislation than 
now on the statute books, legislation 
which permits labor leaders and their 
followers to flout all American sense 
of justice. 

Should the Supreme Court curb 
the Government’s encroachments on 
the utility industry, the probability is 
that tremendous relief would be ex- 
pressed by a demonstration in the 
stock market, especially in utility 
securities, which are to-day almost 
the only group yielding anything like 
generous dividend and interest re- 
turns. Should the Government be 
given carte blanche, then the effect 
probably would be very different. 


Factory Wage Rates - 1929 To Date 
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Average hourly earnings in United States 
factories (New York Federal Reserve 
Bank’s “Monthly Review”) 1926 = 100 
per cent. Since this chart was compiled 
there have been important additional wage 
increases. 
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CUT COST OF PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


IN FOUR BIG WAYS 





WRITE FOUR COMPLETE 
PAYROLL RECORDS IN ONE 
SIMPLE, SPEED OPERATION 
WITH ABSOLUTE ACCURACY 


REPARE simultaneously at one writ- 

ing (1) employees’ wage records; (2) 
employees’ deduction stubs; (3) employees’ 
pay checks or envelopes; (4) payroll jour- 
nal. You can do it faster ... easier... and 
with greater accuracy on the Remington 
Rand Model ‘85’. The proven, extra 
economies of this completely electrified 
payroll machine, help you avoid the extra 
costs of meeting the new accounting 
requirements, necessitated by recent legis- 
lation and increased business activity. 


To help solve your Social Security prob- 
lems, Remington Rand has prepared a 
new manual on Payroll Accounting. It 
describes, with detailed exhibits, the four 
most efficient methods of handling payrolls. 
Write on your business letterhead for your 
free copy today to Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Your local Remington Rand man will 
gladly make a free analysis of your payroll 
procedure. Prepared with a complete di- 
gest of Social Security problems, his pay- 
roll analysis may save you hundreds of 
dollars every year. 


Leading firms in your locality also use the 
Remington Rand “85” to save time and 
money handling accounts receivable and 
payable, sales and expense distribution, 
and all types of bank accounting. Ask your 
local Remington Rand man to show you 
the list. In discussing your company’s prob- 
lems, remember the Remington Rand 
man represents the most complete line of 
bookkeeping machines and systems for the 
smallest, up to the largest of companies. 
He 1s daily solving similar problems for all 
types of business. 





SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS with the only machine 
that gives these 9 FEATURES at any price 


Complete electrification of all alphabet 
and numeral keys, and of carriage. 


2 Complete flexibility of registers, providing 
extra accumulations without rebuilding or 
making machine obsolete. Number of ad- 
ditional registers limited only by length of 
carriage and capacity of registers. 


3 All registers visible for columnar accumu- 

lation and cross computation. All registers 
equipped with direct subtraction, provid- 
ing contra-entries within specific column, 
and instant correction of entries made. 


4 Complete automatic tabulation from col- 
umn to column. 


5 


6 
7 
8 
9 


Complete visibility of writing line, per- 
mitting instant checking of every entry 
posted. 


Automatic line proof of each individual 
entry provides instant audit. 


Independent control of each related form 
to be prepared simultaneously. 


Uniform legibility of all records prepared 
simultaneously. 


Made by Remington Rand Inc., the only 
single manufacturer that can supply com- 
plete accounting systems and assume com- 
plete responsibility. 


OX: 4 from Remington Rand 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIP- 
MENT, PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY. 
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and open-and-above-board labor 
the 
economic one to follow. 
will tell your men what your prob- 


Fans our experience an honest 


policy is best and most 


If you 


lems are—explain to them your 
sales problems and your financial sit- 
uations you will find that generally 
they understand and are reasonable 
in their demands. After all, labor 
has as big a stake in the enterprise 
as has capital. 

—J. A. Voss, director of industrial 
relations, Republic Iron & Steel Corp. 


When one door closes, another 
opens ; but we often look so long and 
regretfully upon the closed door that 
we do not see the one which has 
opened for us. Defeat is nothing but 
education ; it is the first step toward 
something better. 

—TueE Royat BANK MAGAZINE. 


A great business success was prob- 
ably never attained by chasing the 
dollar, but is due to pride in one’s 
work—the pride that makes business 
an art. —Henry L. DoHerty. 


Ethical sense is awareness of beau- 
ty, economy, fitness and proportion 
in conduct. Ethical discrimination, a 
sense of obligation, and disciplined 
willpower make character. Keen 
ethical sense requires intelligence and 
experience. Lacking these, conduct 
must rest on codes, presumably for- 
mulated by those with greater ethical 
sense for guidance of those with less. 
In ethics, as in every field, genius sets 
standards which become authority to 
those who recognize excellence, even 
where they cannot create it. 

—ANTIOCH NEws. 


Harsh counsels have no effect; 
they are like hammers which are al- 
ways repulsed by the anvil. 

—HELVETIUS. 


Many men owe the grandeur of 
their lives to their tremendous diffi- 
culties. —SPURGEON. 


The eyes of America are on the 
future; but what use is that if those 
eyes are blinded? Unless we build 
our social structure to-day upon a 
more permanent foundation than the 
past it will not last beyond the life- 
time of those who founded it. Char- 
ity, the realization of our brotherhood 
in God, is the only enduring founda- 
tion. —Rosert E. Woops, D.D. 


A minute of constructive activity 
brings greater growth than a day of 
idle wishing. 

—TuHeE EXCHANGE SPARK. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
UTM. 








Nothing can be more incongruous 
or more certain of ultimate failure 
than the effort to reach social equal- 
ization within a nation and at the 
same time by a policy of reckless na- 
tionalism to leave the world outside 
in consequent turmoil and anarchy, 
where suspicion and distrust reign 
supreme and where arms are the only 
reliance of our faith, even when they 
blast our fondest hopes for security 
and peace in a better world. 

—Owen D. Youne. 


All is but lip wisdom which wants 
experience. —SiIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 


If I had to choose between all the 
knowledge modern science brings, 
and the love of persons, I would keep 
the second. 

—Dr. HArry Emerson FospIcx. 


There is a conversation attributed 
to Confucius. The great wise man 
of the East was asked, “What are 
the three greatest needs of the state?” 
He replied, “Food for the people, de- 
fense of its borders and confidence 
in its rulers.” “And if one must be 
sacrificed, which should it be?” he 
was asked. “The defense,” said Con- 
fucius. “And if another must go, 
which shall it be?’ the questioner 
continued. “Food,” said Confucius. 
“For if the people have no confidence 
in their leaders no government is 
possible.” —Dorotuy THOMPSON. 





A TEXT 


Behold, how good and joyful a 
thing it is, brethren, to dwell to- 
gether in unity—Psalms 133:1. 


From M. McAllister, San An- 
tonio, Tex. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














Are human beings happiest in the 
long run under a great white father, 
which, being interpreted, means des- 
potism? If the answer is yes, then 
democracy is a disease, an aberration, 
to be cured as quickly as possible. 
In the past the genius of America 
has refused to accept such diagnosis. 
Our creed has been that democracy 
is not only possible but desirable, 
the only form of government which 
will in the long run satisfy the self- 
respect of a self-respecting people. 
—Dr. Harotp W. Donpps, president, 
Princeton University. 


Nothing relieves and ventilates the 
mind like a resolution. 
—JOHN BurRRouGHs. 


Doing what can’t be done, is the 
glory of living. 
—SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG. 


Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim ‘high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Re- 
member that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that. would 
stagger us. Let your watchword be 
order and your beacon beauty. 

—DanieL H. BurnHaAm. 


Fortunate is the boy who learns 
the great truth that his happiness is 
not determined so much by what he 
gets out of life as by what he puts 
into it in the way of helpfulness and 
service for others. There is a rich- 
ness in life of this sort that every 
boy comes to understand sooner or 
later. Once he has experienced the 
joy that is to be found in helpful 
service, all other rewards will seem 
commonplace indeed. The happiest 
people on earth are those who have 
contributed something to the welfare 
of others. “To do a good act every 
day is sure to keep the grumps away.” 
The man who fashioned this homely 
rhyme told the truth, even though he 
might have framed it in a more pleas- 
ant fashion. —Harvey HoLiteMAn. 


We are free when our acts proceed 
from our entire personality, when 
they express it, when they exhibit 
that indefinable resemblance to it 
which we find occasionally between 
the artist and his work. 

—HeEnri BErcson. 


What the prospect who means busi- 
ness wants is not artificial claptrap 
but reasons why. —B. C. Bran. 














“Unforeseen events... 
nov 


going . =e Going . .. GONE! ... 


THERE'S ONE GOOD RULE to remember when a friend asks 
you to sign a surety bond, and that is: “Don’t.” In reality 
he’s asking you to encumber your property, your earnings 
for years to come and to jeopardize your friendship. No 
friend would ask such a favor...and no friend would grant 
it...if either realized what an unnecessary risk the signer 
was taking. 

How much safer ... and how much better . . . to let the 
broad shoulders of The Maryland assume these bonding 





an old and treasured friendship 


responsibilities! The Maryland issues every form of ju- 


dicial bond that may be required—executor, administrator, 
guardian, trustee and receiver ...and all the forms in- 
volved in court proceedings. 

There are 10,000 Maryland agents throughout the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone 
and Hawaii who are qualified to advise and assist the man 
who requires the protection of a judicial bond. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARTYLiaAN DP CASUALT ¥ 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository. 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including ... Aircraft ... Engine. 
Accident and Health... Fiy-Wheel ... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage . 


COMPAN Y . 


BALTIMORE 


.. Fraud 
.. Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 


.. Water Damage... Workmen's Compensation. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING LATEST CONDITIONS 
Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently Wh [_] Uf 
eompared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Oh, / Best territories 
at any previous time since September, 1936. Continued improvement ag Ay no i, - in B 
1. St. Louis, Mo. 4. Fert Worth, Tex. 8. Wichita Falls, Tex. one month or more ratio to t year Second-best 
2. Houston, Tex. 5. Seranton, Pa. 9. Columbus, Ga. QQ Cc 
3. San Antonio, Tex. 6. Canton, Ohio 10. Middletown, Ohio LP 14 . Next-best 
7. Becumont, Tex. Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territories 
FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS MAY 15, 1937 
\ 
| 
Territory 1V Territory Ui 
——. ' Ind. Se Jackson, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa, 2 
Dayton, Ohio 6+ Kalamazoo, Mich. YY Wilmington, Del. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. * Hamilton, Ohio + G 
oe Ft. Wayne, ind. Battle Creek, Mich. 6« Altoona, Pa. 
Gary, Ind. 7* Lima, Ohio 3« 4 Yj Harrisburg, Pa. 
Springfield, Ohio *_ Middletown, Ohio Johnstown, Pa. 
ao Hammond, Ind. 7* Adrian, Mich. S« Lancaster, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Territory V Homestead, Pa 











Houston, Tex. Port Arthur, Tex: 
Dallas, Tex. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. Ft, Smith, Ark. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Abilene, Tex. 








Shreveport, La. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Beaumont, Tex. Texarkana, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. El Dorado, Ark. 77/7 
Galveston, Tex. © 4 





Se Best territories 


Fourth-best 


 — 
rm 






















¢ Territory | 


Atlanta, Ga. 2+ Jackson, Miss. + 
Birmingham, Ala. 2» Columbus, Ga. 2+ 
Memphis, Tenn. + Raleigh, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.Greenville, S. C. 
Mobile, Ala, 3+ Hattiesburg, Miss. 5+ 
Montgomery, Ala. 2« Dothan, Ala. « 


Macon, Ga. Albany, Ga. 2+ 
Greensboro, N.C, Helena, Ark. * 
Columbia, S. C. Newnan, Ga. 2+ 
Asheville, N. C. Elberton, Ga. 2s 


* Stare and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 





How We Pick Salesmen Who Won't Stay Down 


Frank W. Lovejoy 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 


As told to Daniel Minturn 


E have many types of salesmen 
W —wholesale, retail, fuel oil, tank 


wagon, industrial, marine and 
others. And quite a number of these, 
and of our district and division man- 
agers and executives, got their start 
with us through our policy of em- 
ploying men who won't stay down 
as service-station salesmen. 

The value of hiring salesmen who 
are ambitious and anxious to get 
ahead is pretty clear. The main point 
is to be sure that you’re getting that 
type of man. And we have devel- 
oped definite standards for judgment. 

We look for certain positive quali- 
ties in selecting these men—qualities 
which we find that only one out of 
every thirty applicants possesses. 

But we don’t have a long list of 
don’ts. So long as the applicant is 
mature and has what we want, we 
don’t care whether he is tall, short, 
thin, plump, light-haired, dark-haired, 
muscular, limber or has big feet. 

The first of our positives is intelli- 
gence. We demand better-than-aver- 
age intelligence. 

The need for this intelligence may 
be obscure. There is nothing com- 
plicated about pushing the electric 
button on a gasoline pump. 

But the list of wrong things it is 
possible to do in servicing an automo- 
bile and in the tactful handling of a 
road-weary customer is appalling. 
And the passing of rules is not enough 
to prevent the making of mistakes. 
We must have men who understand 
what they are doing well enough so 
the rules are guides rather than re- 
strictions. For people judge us and 
our products by the men they find 
at the service stations. 


They Must Keep Smiling 


The second positive which we de- 
mand is healthfulness. And this is 
something that goes beyond the mere 
ability to pass a physical examination 
which our physician gives as a mat- 
ter of course to such new employees. 

Healthfulness is an indefinable but 
positive quality which reflects itself 
in a man’s ability to still be smiling 
at the end of a long, hot Summer 
Sunday rush. 

Then we want the “extrovert atti- 
tude,” a thing which might be ex- 
plained as a “positive attitude on 
human relations.” 

A man with the extrovert attitude 
is interested in people and likes to be 





with them. We seek the extrovert 
primarily because we have found that 
the dreamy mind which takes hold of 
facts and ponders them may solve 
deep research problems but is not 
likely to sell much gasoline ; while the 
friendly personality which bubbles 
over with liking for people and sin- 
cere eagerness to help them will cause 
patrons to drive out of their way just 
to be in contact with him. 

We prefer men over 21 years old. 
There is no particular upper age limit 
if the man has intelligence, health and 
personality. 

Each successful applicant must at- 
tend a school and be trained in our 
method of doing business. He must 
know about our products, how they 
are made, and why they are used. 

The school period may last from 
three days to two weeks depending 
on such things as the previous train- 
ing of a man and his aptitude. And 
after he has gone into the field he 
comes back from time to time for 
further instruction. 


Perpetual Education 


Nor does his education end there. 
Field trucks with traveling exhibits 
bring new things to the stations for 
instruction on the spot. There is al- 
ways something new to learn about. 
We do not want our attendants to 
take our products’ qualities on blind 
faith alone. We teach them all we 
can about the how and why of things. 

And there is a lot to be known 
about the technique of making service- 
station sales. The man who works 
in a smooth, easy manner, doing the 
right things in the right way and 
saying the right things at the right 
time, will make sales and _ build 
patronage. The one who does the 
same things in the wrong way merely 
builds up sales resistance. 

We have to start, then, with men 
who can learn the right ways and 
use them. That takes intelligence. 

They must be healthful and appear 
so; and they must be extroverts, in- 
terested in people. With maturity to 
command respect, those qualities win 
patrons and hold them. 

When we find these qualities in 
men, we can make real salesmen of 
them. But in doing so, we inevitably 
hire men who will rise and will have 
to be replaced. But by keeping all 
station salesmen up to a certain stand- 
ard, customers are attracted to the 
stations rather than to individuals, 
and those who rise in our ranks are 
a clear gain for the company. There- 
fore, it pays to hire men who won’t 
stay down. 








YOUR SON—HOW THE 
LITTLE RASCAL COULD 
WEAR OUT SHOE LEATHER! 





When you were first raising a 
family, didn’t you sometimes have 
to figure expenses pretty close? 


Your children— what fun they were —how 
much daily pleasure they gave you! And yet, 
how many financial crises they caused you — 
through illness, emergency operations, den- 
tist’s bills, and by simply outgrowing their 
clothes! 

Of course, you have money now, and credit 
at a bank. But many of your younger employ- 
ees face the same problem in family finance you 
faced on the way up—how to keep a growing 
family going with at best a small cash reserve. 
When emergencies arise, they must borrow. 
But, without negotiable collateral, where can 
they get a loan? 


Loans Without Collateral 


Household Finance will loan to them without 
marketable collateral, at reasonable rates, and 
give them up to twenty months to repay. Each 
monthly payment can usually be made from 
less than 10% of monthly income. All em- 
ployed people who can make small regular 
monthly payments can apply for a loan from 
Household Finance. 


Aid in Money Management 


Equally important, Household’s Doctor of 
Family Finances offers borrowers his practical 
budget plan that stops money leaks — helps 
them repay their loans. And Household’s free 
booklets on Better Buymanship make their 
dollars go farther, buy more. 

If you are interested in your employees’ prob- 
lems, send the coupon below for free copies of 
booklets the Doctor of Family Finances offers 
Household borrowers. They will give youanew 
conception of responsible small loan service. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 223 offices in 145 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CoRPORATION, Dept. FM-5 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 


Name... 





Address ........ 





City 
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Studebaker has never subscribed to the 
fallacy that luxury and economy are in- 
compatible . . . but never, until the 
introduction of this lordly new State 
President, has Studebaker swept that 
fallacy so ruthlessly aside! * For here 
are all the plus signs of fine car extrav- 
agance until you come to the dollar sign 
...and then, as usual, Studebaker talks 
sense! %& Tiny lamps agleam on the 
fenders . . . chromium strip running 
boards and sills . . . costly custom pil- 
low type upholstery...door latches that 





click lightly and tightly without effort or 
noise . . . an over-all beauty at a price 
far under all comparably fine cars . . . 
that’s just a fragmentary condensation 
of some of the new Studebaker State 
President's attractions! * See it and 
drive it and discover how unnecessary 
it is to pay thirty hundred dollars for a 
luxury car when close to twelve hundred 
dollars will do! * Purchasable, of 
course, on the convenient Studebaker 
C.1.T. budget plan. The Studebaker 


Corporation, South Bend, Indiana 


STATE PRESIDENT 














LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Budget, Budget, 
Who's Got the Budget? 


Our Washington Observer 


HE day is not far off—if, indeed, 
|: is not already at hand—when 

the most urgent question before 
Congress will be, “What is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s budget policy ?” 

Does the President look forward 
sincerely to an honestly balanced 
budget for the fiscal year 1938? If 
so, where does he propose to realize 
the economies necessary to eliminate 
the deficit of $2,000,000,000 which is 
now admitted by Treasury authorities 
to be in prospect for the new fiscal 
year? 

It would be presumptuous, of 
course, for anyone outside the White 
House to suggest an outline of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s current ideas on. budget 
and taxation, especially since the 
President has not himself offered 
publicly the slightest intimation of a 
coherent fiscal policy. Yet is it pos- 
sible to construct from this month’s 
developments in Congress a conclus- 
ive outline of the Administration’s 
political approach to the problem? 
The question is timely, for both the 
Senate and the Treasury understand 
clearly that aboard the Roosevelt fish- 
ing flotilla in the Gulf, the problem 
of the budget was consistently more 
immediate and pressing than the 
problem of fish. 


Politics, Forward! 


The starting point of the discussion 
on Capitol Hill these days is a calm 
acceptance of the fact that, viewed as 
a problem in mathematics, Mr. Roose- 
velt has no budget policy. 

But viewed from the standpoint of 
political strategy, the President has 
a firm and forward-looking fiscal pro- 
gram. Briefly, his program is this: 
To continue Federal spending at the 
current rate through the fiscal year 
1938 (ending July 1 next year), such 
spending to be supported by a new 
soak-the-rich tax bill next Spring. 

This program is calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest possible political 
good for the Congressional elections 
next year. Prodigious spending will 
be continued to the very eve of the 
campaign, and the new taxes to be 
imposed next session will not begin to 
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be felt widely until the election has 
passed. 

If these two elemental considera- 
tions are held in mind, the pattern of 
the political horseplay to come in 
Congress during the next sixty days 
will be clear. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepts informally 
the opinion of Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
that Federal relief never can end in 
this country. He accepts also the 
theory of Mr. Farley that a tax bill 
designed to share the wealth “accord- 
ing to need and not according to 
greed” is the best possible approach 
to the 1938 Congressional elections. 
Substance is given these advices to 
Capitol Hill by that passage in the 
President’s budget message last 
month which stressed current Treas- 
ury studies of new tax measures. The 
new program will be ready for Con- 
gress in January, to be effective July 
1, 1938—but with actual payments 
beginning January 1, 1939. 

By that time, Treasury experts 
now estimate, the national debt will 
be approximately $40,000,000,000. 


Drying Turnip 


Congressional opinion has not yet 
crystallized, but it is probable that, 
by devious political maneuvers, Mr. 
Roosevelt finally will win in the pres- 
ent session his desired free hand in 
spending. 

Only a relatively small group in 
the House and Senate is impressed 
by recent informal Treasury advices 
that internal revenue collections dur- 
ing the new fiscal year actually may 
be $750,000,000 below the President’s 
estimates, as given in his special 
budget message of April 20. 

The Treasury also recognizes that 
Federal spending in the new year 
promises to run at least $500,000,000 
above the figures submitted by the 
President last month. 

Adding these White House mis- 
calculations to the officially estimated 
deficit of $418,000,000 (as fixed in 
the President’s message), plus the 
statutory debt-retirement item of 
$475,000,000 (omitted entirely in the 
last budget message), we arrive at 
the real prospective deficit for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937— 
at least $2,100,000,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s budget policy is 
to conceal these elemental facts about 
Federal finances from public discus- 
sion. 

Figures for the current fiscal year 
demonstrate beyond all question that 
prevailing surtax schedules long since 
have passed the point of maximum 
productivity. The alternatives of re- 
duced relief spending, or really bur- 
densome consumption taxes upon 
wage earners, do not harmonize with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political program. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 

















SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE 


without notice 


Securities do not bear the imprint “PRICES SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE”. Yet of all 


the purchases a business man makes, none is more 


sensitive to change than the value of his investments. 


Trying to keep abreast of every event that influences all 
security values as well as interpreting its effect on each indi- 
vidual security is beyond the capacity of a single mind. Just 
as one man may devote his whole life to becoming expert in 
purchasing a group of commodities, so also the study of a 
single class of securities is the full-time work of a security 
specialist. Multiply that effort by the number of securities in 
a safely diversified portfolio and you begin to realize why 
investment management is an organization job rather than 
an individual’s spare-time task. 

Successful investment management demands the organized 
effort and experience of a large group of investment spe- 
cialists, to keep informed of every new situation and judge 
exactly how it will affect the value of individual securities in 
portfolios. That job Moody’s Investors Service is doing for 
institutional and individual investors. 

For various types of investors, Moody’s renders widely 
different types of advisory and supervisory service. Which 
of our several services will help you most, we cannot tell 
until we have examined your list and know your investment 
requirements. Your inquiry will be held in confidence and 
will involve no obligation whatsoever. Naturally, the more 
you tell us of your present investment position and objec- 


tives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Lenses from Plastics— 
Mass Produced! 


N this column we have made it a 

rule to mention only those new 

products which are already on the 
market. 

But our enthusiasm about a new 
and startling development in plastics 
prompts us to forget the rule for once 
and tell you about a new process re- 
cently developed in England, which 
has not yet been introduced to Amer- 
ica. 
Two young Englishmen have dis- 
covered a way to produce unbreak- 
able lenses for spectacles, cameras, 
binoculars, telescopes and other scien- 
tific instruments on a mass-produc- 
tion scale. When you realize that up 
to now each individual optical lens 
has required long and expensive 
grinding and polishing by highly 
skilled technicians, you will get some 
idea of what this mass-production out- 


put may mean in cutting costs alone. 

The polished lenses are produced 
by a molding process. It will still 
require skilled labor, of course, to 
make the basic mold for any given 
lens specification, but once this is 
done, enormous quantities of lenses 
can be produced. 

Not only are they produced at a 
fraction of the cost of regular glass 
lenses, but they have other desirable 
characteristics as well. For instance, 
it is stated that they weigh only half 
as much as glass, are unbreakable, 
are as optically efficient as glass, and 
are 30 per cent. more transparent. 

This last quality makes them ideal- 
ly suited for camera lenses. They 
give such unusual depth of focus 
that vest-pocket-size pictures taken 
through them have been enlarged to 
three-by-four-feet size without losing 
any of the clarity and definition of 
the original. 

Possibly the greatest serviceability 
of these lenses, however, will be in 
their use for spectacles. To-day many 
thousands of people are suffering from 
defective vision because they cannot 
afford the cost of glasses. But it is 
now quite probable that hospitals and 
schools will soon be able to carry 
large stocks of lenses made to vary- 
ing prescriptions which these people 








© SSLSF, in its third 
century crusade against 
Friction, pioneered the 
self-aligning ball bear- 
ing and developed the 
world-famous spherical 
roller bearing. It pro- 
duces antifriction bear- 
ings in more than 1200 
types and sizes. 


There was a time when industry fought Friction 


with the oil can and the coal shovel . . . sought 


to drown it in costly lubricants or overcome 


it with expensive power. Today, Friction is just 
another routine problem that industry refers 
to AUS, world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial antifriction bearings. SOS Indus- 
tries, Front St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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will be able to buy at the lower price. 

The material used is a plastic with 
a resinous base, very similar to the 
crystal-like plastic we talked about 
here in our January Ist issue. It is 
expected that an American company 
will soon be formed to develop the 
process in this country, using ma- 
terial produced here. 


But Glass Fights Back 


While this new plastic is taking 
the place of glass in lenses, glass, too, 
is finding new uses and replacing 
other materials in many fields. 

By a special process of manufac- 
ture, glass is given new character- 
istics—among them high resistance 
to impact and thermal shock, and a 
high degree of flexibility. This makes 
possible its use in the making of 
all-glass furniture (which heretofore 
was not possible), in port-holes for 
ships, and in oven and kitchen range 
ports, so that the cook can see how 
the baking is progressing without dis- 
turbing the food. 


$200,000,00@ for Nothing 


What research means to the public 
is dramatically shown by a new lamp 
filament, just 4 of an inch long. 

The makers of this newly an- 
nounced high-efficiency tungsten fil- 
ament quote laboratory tests as proof 
that lamps using the new filament 
(1) give 10 per cent. more light with 
the same amount of current; (2) 
maintain their efficiency during their 
active life at a much higher point than 
ordinary lamps. 

On this basis, the development of 
the tiny bits of metal will give the 
public $200,000,000 worth of extra 
light, without extra cost, during the 
next five years! 


“Floating” Carbon 


The most startling feature of the 
latest autographic register is the ab- 
sence of the carbon box which has 
been standard for many, many years. 
Here, again, a new process has made 
this possible. The process uses a spe- 
cial carbon paper which, says the 
maker, outlasts the ordinary carbon 
ten to one. Sheets of this new carbon 
“float” between the duplicate forms, 
and are anchored and suspended from 
hooks. It is self-inking, will not rub 
off even when moistened and, it is 
claimed, is indelible. Even ink eradi- 
cator will not remove it. Thus it 
provides records which are proof 
against alteration, and the time used 
in re-loading ordinary carbon is 
saved. —A. M. Forses. 

* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Do You Know This? 





Sixteen per cent.—1,042,924—of 
all the farms in the country use elec- 
tricity. (Edison Electric Institute) 

* 

The dead-letter division of the U.S. 
Post Office found $96,326 in 108,454 
misdirected letters during 1936. 

* 

Out of every 100 employees in 
5,000 representative factories, 2.6 
were laid off during 1936, 1.09 quit 
voluntarily, and only .22 were dis- 


_ charged. (Department of Labor) 


a 

The oldest active grocer in the 
United States in point of service is 
83-year-old Albert A. Cole of South 
Portland, Maine. He went to work 
the day Lincoln delivered the Gettys- 
burg address—74 years ago. (Clover 
Farm Bee) 

* 

Had the typhoid rate during the 
Spanish-American War prevailed 
during the World War, there would 
have been 1,000,000 cases of the 


Our Unfavorable Trade Balance: 
Good News or Bad? 


(Continued from page 11) 


fashioned choker collar, they throttled 
our business. 

Most of us were brought up to 
think that American prosperity was 
a direct descendant of the high pro- 
tective tariff. It’s far more likely 
that our nation made the progress it 
did during the past half-century be- 
cause it was composed of forty-eight 
states among which there were no 
tariffs and no trade restrictions— 
the greatest free-trade area by far in 
the whole world. 

We should not, of course, accept 
the philosophy of the “free trader” 
in our foreign policy. We must in- 
crease volume and adapt our tariff 
structure to the needs of.a creditor 
nation without injuring worthwhile 
and sound industry or agriculture. 

Let us examine a specific instance. 
Undoubtedly, rubber can be produced 
synthetically within the United States. 
Under such conditions it would not 
be necessary to import thousands of 
tons of rubber every year for the 
automotive industry. The deterring 
fact, however, is that synthetic rub- 
ber would cost six times as much as 
the imported product. That would 
place motor cars beyond the reach of 
most of us. Likewise, we could pro- 
duce coffee in hothouses, but we 
couldn’t afford it for breakfast. 


disease among the troops, instead of 
1,000. (Tile and Till) 


* 


Indium, softer than lead, lighter 
than zinc, more lustrous than silver, 
and as untarnishable as gold, cost 
$20,000 an ounce in 1867. To-day, 
it costs $30 an ounce. (Aluminum 
News-Letter) 


Last year, 47 per cent. of the buy- 
ers of new electric ranges were skilled 
mechanics, salesmen, clerical work- 
ers, or farmers; only 18 per cent. 
were merchants, bankers, or manu- 
facturers. (Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.) 

* 


There is one lawyer for every 763 
persons in the United States. (Dean 
Smith, Columbia School of Law) 

* 


Raw cotton now goes to the retail 
market in more than 10,000 different 
forms. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.) 

* 

Libraries are part of the equipment 
of Chinese government railway trains. 
(China Weekly Review) 


These cases are obvious. We 
recognize that such goods are better 
supplied from abroad. It’s the need 
for promoting the importation of the 
less apparent, non-economic merchan- 
dise which cries for attention. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull is mak- 
ing real progress in this direction by 
effecting reciprocal trade plans and 
agreements that have been carefully 
studied for their beneficial influence 
on our standards of living and em- 
ployment. This should continue to be 
our line of march. 

Not only will such »practical ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade make for 
a more prosperous national economy ; 
it will also help to insure world 
peace. The dictatorships which to- 
day threaten the world and the free- 
dom of its citizens are not themselves 
the causes of war. They are rather 
the effects of unbearable living stand- 
ards, arising out of isolation and 
misguided efforts at self-sufficiency, 
which eventually are sure to lead to 
war. Lip-service to peace is not 
enough. It behooves diplomats, busi- 
ness men, and politicians to recog- 
nize the importance of international 
economic adjustment. For another 
great conflict may undo us all. 

By to-morrow, perhaps, America 
may have what is known as an 
“unfavorable” balance of trade. Im- 
ports are rising rapidly. But so are 
exports. Every day, the volume of 
foreign business grows. And that is 
favorable. 

















SCHEDULES 
ZEALOUSLY 
MAINTAINED 


° 
ITH the same steadfast regularity 
and the same dependable accuracy 
which typify the operation of a light house, 
Norfolk and Western freight trains make 
their daily runs from shipping point to 


destination. 


HE men who pilot these trains take 

justifiable pride in “bringing them 
in” safely, on time, and in establishing 
new records for efficient operation. Four 
merchandise freight trains, The Skipper, 
The Pilot, The Nomad, and The Caravan, 
ply daily between the Midwest and the 
Virginias and the Carolinas. Your ship- 
ments will consistently arrive on time 
when you specify “Precision Transporta- 


tion.” 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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-XPANDIN 
Desirable bdustial SNES ia 


city OF 
& Yoru New Jersey. 


| Enaguady is located in the metropol- 
itan area of New York—just five 
miles from the largest market in the. 
United States. 

















2 The natural harbor, railroads and 
highways make Bayonne an ideal in- 
dustrial location. 


There are over 30 desirable sites 
with harbor and rail facilities avail- 
able for warehouse or plant. 


4 Leading industries now located in 

Bayonne include American Radiator 
Co., Standard Oil Co., International 
Nickel Co., Texas Co., Elco Boat 
Works, Best Foods, Inc., Richfield 
Oil Co., and many others. 


CLIP THIS For Facts on SITES 





| Industrial Relations Committee | 
| Boom 102, City Hall, Bayense, N. J. | 
Please send facts on industrial sites to: | 











Enroll Your Boy In the 
FORBES College- 


Student Sales Staff! 


Your son will soon be home from 
college. Would you like him to 
make expenses and secure val- 
uable business training and ex- 
perience this Summer? FORBES 
plans to organize a special staff 
of student salesmen to contact 
leading industrial organizations. 
May we explain our offer to your 
boy? Just fill in his name on 
coupon below and mail today. 
Thank you. 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Enroll the following college student in 
your summer selling campaign. 


Name 

College 

College Address 
Home Address 


City... State... . 
Parent's Name oe 
eae ec nee ee 














Cities, Too, Are Learning to Sell! 


(Continued from page 16) 


location, it rarely overlooks a chance 
to point out its business assets. 

Geographic location usually occu- 
pies an important place in the list of 
assets. Proximity to a large consum- 
ing market, availability as a distribu- 
tion point, and natural resources and 
supply of raw materials are also con- 
sidered all-important factors by in- 
dustrial-minded communities, as are 
transportation facilities, light and 
power rates, labor conditions, taxes, 
and even the climate. 

In presenting this general informa- 
tion and pointing out more specific 
items of interest, cities sometimes of- 
fer a monthly publication, published 
by the local chamber of commerce or 
board of trade. Others, however, feel 
that such efforts are not worth while. 
Their reasoning is that more indi- 
vidual attention is necessary to at- 
tract the desired industries. 

To give interested prospects a clear 
and individualized idea of the city’s 
advantages, the chamber of commerce 
may specialize in writing out full and 
exhaustive reports and surveys for 
the company concerned. Cincinnati, 
Trenton, Memphis, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Baltimore, and Milwaukee all go in 
heavily for these special surveys. 
Sometimes these reports are strictly 
confidential. A midwestern city re- 
veals one reason why: Sometimes in- 
dustries “make the mistake of not 
going to the local chamber of com- 
merce for information because they 
are afraid of involvements with real 
estate promoters and special inter- 
ests.” 


Half Use Personal Calls 


Harrisburg has another reason for 
keeping the reports in confidence. 
“To do otherwise would reveal to 
competitors and others the prospec- 
tive plans of the city’s ‘clients.’ ” 

Trenton’s services continue after 
the report has been written and the 
industry decides to move to the city. 
The local chamber of commerce 
makes a complete survey of available 
sites, aids in the agreement as to a 
fair price, negotiates with railroads 
for convenient sidings, confers with 
city officials on water mains and with 
utilities on power lines, and even 
receives bids for the construction of 
the new plant. 

Of all the many methods used by 
cities to attract new industries, the 
most common are personal calls and 
advertising. More than thirty of the 
fifty-nine reporting cities specifically 
state, for example, that they use per- 
sonal calls as a method. Evansville, 
Ind., has a working agreement with 
several “factory-locating concerns” 





which has worked out with evident 
success. 

Occasionally a city is found which 
does not feel the need of a promotion 
program. Tampa, Florida, for ex- 
ample, declares that “We have done 
no promotion work whatever. The 
country seems to be waking up to 
the fact that something is doing in 
Florida, and people are checking up 
for themselves.” 

Grand Rapids does not believe that 
an intensive promotional campaign is 
a necessity, strictly speaking. But 
all things considered, “it is a desirable 
thing to do.” 


No Black Sheep Wanted 


But in spite of all their promotional ° 
efforts, few cities will welcome just 
any industry that comes along. Com- 
munities are generally agreed that in- 
dustries paying low wages are not 
wanted. They are a disrupting in- 
fluence on the morale of the city, and 
periods of slack production in such 
industries would release unemployed 
on the community and throw a bur- 
den on local charities. 

Most cities also insist that an in- 
dustry show financial responsibility 
before it comes in. “We don’t want 
an industry in here which will fold 
up in a year or two and leave us.” 
Other communities demand that the 
industry produce goods which can be 
absorbed readily by the comunity and 
the surrounding region, in order that 
the resulting diversification will make 
for economic stability. 

Lynn, Mass., specifies four consid- 
erations which are common to most 
cities in their demands.of new indus- 
tries: Financial responsibility ; ability 
to give a sound reason for moving; 
ability to pay better than a living 
wage; and an available labor supply 
which will be used by the incoming 
business. Oakland wants to fill out 
the economic set-up: “We specialize 
in attracting industries only where a 
gap in our manufacturing production 
exists.” Miami discourages many 
types of industries from moving in, 
for it “cannot afford to clutter the 
city with unsightly smokestacks which 
will spread soot and grime over the 
spotlessly clean buildings and spread 
odors which will drive away flocks of 
tourists.” 

San Francisco admirably sums up 
the opinion of many factory-minded 
cities toward the question of selection 
and what communities should do 
about it: “In the last analysis, the 
development of a city is quite parallel 
to the development of a_ business. 
Each contributing factor must receive 
full consideration to keep things in 
balance.” 

While the majority of communities 
may agree on the standards to set up 
in considering new industries, opinion 











differs violently on the necessity for 
special inducements. 

Many larger cities boil over at the 
mere thought of offering free rent, 
free buildings or tax exemptions to 
new industries. ““Unsound,” “unfair,” 
“unnecessary,” and “undesirable” are 
a few of the milder adjectives they 
apply to the practice. And most of 
them insist that the offer of an in- 
ducement is a sure sign that the com- 
munity which does so has nothing 
else to offer an industry. 

Pittsburgh voices another argu- 
ment concurred in by other cities— 
that a new company which cannot 
operate without the prop of an in- 
ducement is more likely to be a lia- 
bility than an asset to the community. 
And Trenton points out that “ Bonus- 
giving may even penalize an old-time 
industry which has already done 
much for and contributed much to 
the community, by offering to pros- 
pective competitors inducements 
which may undermine the old-time 
industries.” 

Canton, Ohio, sits on the fence by 
offering no inducements but remark- 
ing that “sometimes we wish we were 
in a position to do so.” Other cities 
(Wilkes-Barre and Schenectady are 
examples) feel that the payment of 
moving expenses is often a justifiable 
way of inducing struggling young 
companies to come in. 


“How Much Are We Offered?” 


Danbury, Conn., and Lynn, Mass., 
build factories for long-term rental 
to new industries, and give them an 
option to buy at a later date. 

Miami goes even farther by offer- 
ing free sites to any logical industry 
wishing to move in. In certain in- 
stances, industries will be exempted 
from ad valorem taxes until 1946. 

Other smaller cities, many of them 
in the South, also offer inducements 
to attract new business. The preva- 
lence of. these inducement-offering 
cities is shown by the experience of 
one middle-western city: During 
1936, sixty-five companies wrote to 
the local chamber of commerce for 
information about the community’s 
advantages as a business location— 
and 90 per cent. of them asked, in 
one way or another, “How much will 
you give us to move in?” 

To counteract the effect of induce- 
ments offered by other communities, 
several cities have set up funds to 
help local industries which are in 
trouble. Grand Rapids has an indus- 
trial revolving fund which makes 
loans to existing industries to tide 
them over depression times. Gift 
offers from other communities tempt- 
ed several industries during the last 
few years, but Grand Rapids encour- 
aged them to stick by prompt assist- 
ance. The fund for these loans oper- 


ates “as a non-profit corporation, 
takes suitable collateral, and charges 
6 per cent. interest; it has a capital 
of only $50,000 and it works!” 

All in all, few large cities make in- 
ducements an important part of their 
industrial programs. “Our primary 
duty is to existing payrolls,” they 
declare. 

While even those cities with the 
most vigorous programs do not claim 
that their campaigns are responsible 
for every new industrial arrival, they 
still maintain that a sound program 


of community promotion brings real 
results. Their attitude is clear and 
concise : 

“If you have a fine city and are 
proud of it, and if you want to keep 
pace with the times and share the 
prosperity—promote your city and tell 
others about it. Don’t hide your light 
under a bushel! Tell the world!” 


Watch for a companion report to 
this one on cities. It will reveal what 
the states are doing to promote them- 
selves as industrial sites. 











* IN 06 * 


the seventy-fourth year of 


business for this Company 








Assets gained 8.87% over the previous year 
making a total of $796,393,304. Liabilities 
totaled $721,196,887 on December 31, 
1936, including legal reserve of $655,797,- 
513 on policies in force on that date; also 
including reserve for 1937 dividends of 
$17,446,614. 


Income of $193,089,958 was the highest in 
the Company’s history. 


Insurance in force at the end of the year 
totaled $3,815,663,270, a record for the 
Company. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were $84,754,313. 


Surplus resources increased to a total of 
$75,196,417. 
reserve of $25,000,000 and general surplus 
fund of $50,196,417. 


This includes contingency 
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Do You Know? 


Do you know: 


—whether the March-April reaction strengthened 
or weakened the technical position of the 
Market P 

—whether the moderate recovery will gain 
momentum ? 

—whether the Market is likely to react again 
before it goes higher 

—how high the Market could move before it 
would encounter strong resistance? 

—whether stocks should be bought, held or 
sold—nowP 

—which stocks are in the most 
positions P 


favorable 


HE answers to these questions are 
of vital importance to every in- 
vestor. With them it is not only pos- 
sible to give your account more protec- 
tion, but to increase your profit percentage. 


Market action, trends and security prices 
are being foretold with a greater degree 
of accuracy than many know is possible. 
And Mr. Wetsel’s predictions, we believe, 
constitute the most enviable record of any 
in this profession. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about this type of investment guidance, 
send for interesting informative booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth.” 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
Chrysler Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
about foretelling market action. F-705b 











OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for Booklet J-6 


Any listed securities bought | 
and sold 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Before You Invest 4 


What is the ‘‘common stock idea”? What 
does it hold as to relative safety and profitability 
of common stock? What do the records 6 ? 
What are the arguments for and against the idea; 
its limitations? What does it mean to individual 
investors—today ? 


The 4 
sToc 
COMMON 0 cory of 


Investment 
By CHELCIE C. BOSLAND 


SUMMARIZES investigations made by able au- 
thorities into the results of long term holdings 
of common stock. Brings these findings up-to-date, 
in line with recent developments. Shows their bearing 
on present-day investment problems. Send for a copy. 


-===USE THIS FORM=*=$250 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY K 
I Dept. M-101, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


CO” Oa Es Oran 


I Send me The Common Stock Theory of Investment 
on approval. Within 5 days I will send $2.50, plus 
I delivery, or return it. (We pay delivery on cash 
1 orders. ) ‘ 
I i I soo Sono ck bon cdackodswxecena 
I DD -csrebebivivensbasecbbaskebebbassckatieoun 
TP chamstvdbbedaansedsaaders ey 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


HERE is an old saying in Wall 
T Street that, if you stay bullish 

(or bearish) long enough, you 
will eventually be right. While ad- 
mitting that the ancient wisecrack 
cuts across some of his recent mar- 
ket prognostications, the writer lays 
claim to more logic than long-shot 
hope in his recent stand against the 
bear movement. 

But it is necessary, at the begin- 
ning, to revise one opinion stated in 
the previous “Outlook,” that the 
“lows of early April will stand as the 
lows of 1937,” to make it read “the 
lows of late April,” etc. 

Looking back, it is now clear that 
the market’s break after several days’ 
formation of what appeared to be a 
broad base, was almost entirely in 
sympathy with a weak situation at 
London, both as to commodities and 
stocks. 

What seemed to be an impor- 
tant technical indication when the 
averages moved out of the “broad 
base” area on the upside, at the 
time the previous “Outlook” was 
written, was completely nullified 
when _ liquidation from London 
touched off additional selling by our 
own speculators. 

It may be said, therefore, that the 
final sharp stage of the April decline 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


hinged more upon the foreign specu- 
lative situation than that at home, 
which suggests that the break had 
little barometric significance as to the 
future course of general business ac- 
tivity. 

Observation of the market during 
the five days of decline which were 
punctuated with only one day of 
rally convinced the writer that with- 
drawal of bids through fear or be- 
cause of a desire for greater bargains 
was more of a factor in the fall of 
prices than any pressure of liquida- 
tion. On only two days did volume 
exceed 2,000,000 shares, and the to- 
tal for the six sessions was approxi- 
mately 9,150,000 shares. The mark- 
down, amounting to 13.47 points in 
the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
was disproportionate to the trading 
volume, which explains why the 
market has rallied on even smaller 
volume. 

Another significant observation is 
that the railroad average held more 
than 4 points above its December 
low, while the industrial average sank 
back to the highs of last August and 
September, 5 points under the De- 
cember low. And the rails (May 7) 
have recovered more than half their 
loss from March highs, while the in- 
dustrials have regained about one- 
third. 

The writer’s conclusion is that the 
impressive action of the rails, along 
with other indications, makes the 
sharp April 22-28 dip appear to have 
been a “false move.” 

The next important swing should 
be upward. 

The railroad stocks may well lead 
the way by topping their March high 
of 64.46. 

Some indexes of business activity 
have recently set new highs for the 
recovery; so that stocks should not 
dawdle much longer. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article. 


will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS. 


Reaction Reduces 
Buying Hazards 





Joseph D. Goodman 


HE recent sharp decline in the 
Tes market has greatly reduced 

the hazard in buying securities, 
and the probability is that for the 
time being liquidation has run its 
course. In many cases the reaction 
was quite drastic, as witnessed by the 
fall in U. S. Steel from 126 to 98, 
and Anaconda from 69 to 48. The 
normal move in the market at this 
juncture should be a reasonable re- 
covery, during which some stocks 
would regain about half their losses, 
while some make new highs. 

Without doubt, the bull move in 
many stocks was overdone, resulting 
in prices not warranted by the obtain- 
able income in the way of dividends. 
The rise in commodities was also 
overdone. With regard to copper. 
however, while it is not likely that 
the price will reach 17c a pound, the 
normal price in the past was between 
12 and 14c, and if this level can be 
maintained, copper companies can 
earn enough to justify present prices 
of their stocks. 


Danger in Unbalanced Budget 


Money rates continue. low, and 
there is a large amount of idle capital 
on hand. It is vitally necessary that 
the Government make its obligations 
attractive to investors. The only 
sound way to do that is by balancing 
the budget, and providing a surplus 
to retire some of the bonds. Should 
the supply of Government bonds con- 
tinue to be further enlarged, there 
might be a flight of capital to other 
fields, and a consequent disturbance 
to the security markets. On the other 
hand, should the Government greatly 
reduce its expenses and place its 
finances in sound condition, the effect 
on the bond market would be very 
favorable. 

It is likely that many bonds have 
touched their lows for a while. For 
those willing to take a chance on a 
second-class bond, attention is called 
to the Florida Power & Light Ist 5’s, 
1954, now 91. These bonds are se- 
cured by a first mortgage on the com- 
pany’s properties, which supply near- 
ly the entire east coast-of Florida 
with electricity, etc. This bond affords 


a good yield and fairly good security. 

It is highly important, when buy- 
ing stocks, that only those issues be 
selected which represent concerns 
having permanency, in sound finan- 
cial condition, not overvalued on a 
price-earnings basis, and having 
plenty of equity. Two such stocks 
are Swift & Co., and Swift Interna- 
tional. Last year, Swift & Co. did a 
gross business of $381,000,000. Cur- 
rent assets alone amounted to $27 a 
share on the stock (now $25), with 
ample other assets available for the 
company’s bonds. 

Swift International is the largest 
distributor of meat and by-products 
from South America and Australia, 
largely to Europe and the United 
States. There is no funded debt, and 
working capital is about $30 a share, 
of which about $10 represents cash. 
Earnings last year amounted to $3.51. 
Dividends of $2 have been paid for 
many years, with occasional extras. 
Present price of stock is about 31. 


Stocks to Hold 


This column has from time to time 
recommended the following stocks: 
Liquid Carbonic, South Porto Rico 
Sugar, Borden, Safeway, Kroger, 
Cuban-Ati__itic Sugar, Loew’s, Todd 
Shipyard, Socony, Butler Bros. pref., 
Barker Bros. 

These stocks held up well during 
the reaction and from present indi- 
cations appear to be good ones to 
hold. American Colortype, around 
17, is cheap, and is recommended at 
that figure. Also Savage Arms, at 
20 or under. These two companies 
appear to have good earnings ahead, 
and are in excellent financial condi- 
tion. 

Oil companies, in particular, seem 
to have favorable prospects. A ride 
in the countryside any nice Sunday 
afternoon will convince anyone of the 
enormous demand for gasoline and 
oil. The number of motor cars on 
the roads is huge. Recommended oil 
stocks are Socony, Consolidated Oil, 
and Plymouth Oil. The last-named is 
earning at the rate of $3 a share, and 
seems reasonably priced at 28. 

One rule important to have in mind 
during a declining market, is “Buy 
the stock that won’t go down in a 
bear market; it will probably lead 
the next rise.” Most of the stocks 
recommended herein come within that 
rule. 

Readers are advised to watch de- 
velopments in each of their stocks, 
and not wait until the “averages” 


look bad. The purchase of each stock 
should constitute a campaign of its 
own, and when anything indicates 
doubt with regard to that particular 
stock, it should be sold. If one holds 
anything until he thinks the averages 
are going down, he might run into 














When Doctors 
Disagree! 


Recent events in the stock market have 
once again demonstrated — conclusively — 
the great practical value of the SCHA- 
BACKER METHODS OF TECHNICAL 
ANALYSIS. 


When the doctors disagree—while the 
writers and services who depend on the 
“fundamentals” have issued confusing and 
often conflicting opinions, the trained tech- 
nical analyst has had clear and decisive 
advice from the technical action of the 
market itself. 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
and 
Stock Price Forecasting 


is a private Course of Instruction on the 
scientific approach to independent market 
profits with special emphasis on the 
proper and practical use of stock and 
commodity charts. Based on the success- 
ful technical principles developed by the 
ee pioneer and authority, Richard 

Schabacker, author of “Stock Market 
Theory and Practice” and “Stock Market 
Profits,” and former financial editor of 
Forbes Magazine. A three months’ train- 
ing course with 400 pages of clear advice, 
rules and information, up-to-date in every 
detail and illustrated with 125 actual 
market charts and a complete personal 
question and answer service. 


Write for Booklet “M” with full 
information and sample study pages. 


The SCHABACKER INSTITUTE 


11 Stone Street New York, N. Y. 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Dunrinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda, 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended’ are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 75 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Forspes MaGa- 
ZINE when writing to adver- 
tisers. 
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A CHEAP STOCK 
FOR GOOD PROFIT 


When EASTERN ROLLING MILL was 
selling at 11%, we advised its purchase as 
an attractive low-priced speculation. Two 
weeks later it sold at 16%—a gain of more 
than 40%. is demonstrates the unusual 
profit possibilities in carefully-selected stocks. 


We have selected another issue which also 
looks particularly promising. It is a stock 
in which you might, during the months ahead, 
secure greater-than-normal profit. It will, 
we believe, sell much higher. Now, however, 
it may be bought for less than $9.00 a share. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligations. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 589, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Every Investor 
Should Read 
This Free Book: 


“Trend Interpretation” 


*“Trend Interpretation”’ by T. E. Rassieur 
is a comprehensive booklet that pre- 
sents a new sound market opportunity. 
The importance of following long and 
short term trend movements in paving 
and selling stocks is proved fully an 
conclusively by analysis and illustration. 

Shrewd investors know the necessity 
of keeping the speculative element in 
stock transactions at a minimum. 
*“Trend Interpretation’’ tells you how to 
do it—<also gives full details of a unique 
Trend Interpretation Service based on 
exact mathematical computation not 
on theories, rumors, or guesses. 

Just ask for a copy, of ‘‘Trend Inter- 
pretation.”’ It will be sent free and 
without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


>: ‘Trend Interpretation Service 
1630 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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San Francisco, California 
May 4, 1937 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today, 
a regular dividend number forty-five of twenty- 
five cents a share and an extra dividend of 
twenty cents a share were declared, both divi- 
dends payable on June fifteenth, nineteen thirty- 
seven, to all stockholders of record as shown by 
the transfer books of the corporation in San 
Francisco and New York at the close of business 
on May fifteenth, nineteen thirty-seven. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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large losses. For instance, American 
Can has declined from 149 to 97 
since November, 1935, to the present 
time; while the averages experienced 
a large rise during the same period. 

While this is not a political column, 
investors should be fully alive to the 
attitude of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion toward the “haves,” because such 
a situation directly concerns the fu- 
ture value of investments. It is com- 
pletely obvious that both the Admin- 
istration in Washington and many 
states are the avowed enemies of the 
employer, the investor, corporation 
officials, etc., and no one can be sure 
just what steps will next be taken 
to harass business men. 

In former times, the upward trend 
of stocks invariably continued until 
stopped by the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply of money and credit, and by the 
accompanying high money rates. Ex- 
perienced investors definitely knew 
that such a condition meant the end 
of the bull market ; that a bear market 
would ensue and continue until the 
credit situation was adjusted. The 
end of the bear market was accom- 
panied by low money rates, dullness, 
and a sideways movement—contrast- 
ed with a downtrend. The national 
budget was generally in balance; no 
one was concerned with the devalu- 
ation of the dollar or an irredeemable 
currency. 

Now anyone can observe that the 
replacement demand for many im- 
portant items has not yet run its 
course, that there is a special need 
for homes. If it were not for the high 
cost of labor, a building boom would 
probably occur. But because of Gov- 
ernment interference in all directions, 
no one can be certain about future 
trends. 

(May 4, 1937.) 

* 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to tnter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Prices on request. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS FOR 
FORBES READERS 


In June, the far-famed Robinson- 
Patman Act is a year old. What's 
happened during that year? What 
business changes has it brought? 
And, most important, has it done 
what it was designed to do—help the 
“little fellow”? 

What with new laws and new court 
decisions and new problems, business 
is once more taking sharp interest in 
trade associations as a method of 
fighting or alleviating undesirable 
tendencies. But how can a business 
man tell which of the many trade 
associations he should join? What 
sort of standards should be set up for 
a desirable one? 





Light from Leaders 


The last thing I fear is a boom in busi- 
ness.—EucENE G. Grace, president, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. 





The highest function of management 
should be to strive for the establishment 
of a democratic basis of operations.—P. W. 
LITCHFIELD, president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


What industry needs to-day, for its own 
welfare, is a united front of responsibility 
and purpose, and a common feeling of right 
and wrong.—H. A. Barren, president, N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 


More acutely than ever before all in- 
dustry is being measured by the effective- 
ness of programs of employer-employee re- 
lationships—-W. G. MARSHALL, vice-presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 


We are well along the road toward 
abundance and the open door to saving, 
and a balanced economic life is at hand.— 
Henry R. KINseEy, president, Williams- 
burg Savings Bank. 


The time is still far off when the growth 
of American industry will have reached a 
state when it can be said that the job is 
done, that there are no longer any busi- 
ness frontiers—CHartes R. Gay, presi- 
dent, New York Stock Exchange. 


Let me impress upon you that it is just 
as important to develop goodwill and un- 
derstanding in the public mind as it is 
to sell your service—Tuomas J. Krenart, 
president, Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 


There is increasing evidence of a grow- 
ing public appreciation throughout the 
country of the soundness and advantages 
of private operation of electric utilities as 
well as of the fact that the consumer and 
the investor have a common interest— 
J. F. Focarry, president, North -Ameri- 
can Co. 


In an industrial age, the difference be- 
tween profit and loss for humanity is the 
difference between use and misuse of the 
products of industry—Davin Sarwnorr, 
president, Radio Corporation of America. 


Rail service never has been as prompt 
and dependable as at present. But not- 
withstanding the railroads’ functional ef- 
ficiency and growing volume of traffic, 
their financial future is somewhat in doubt. 
—Ratpx Bupp, president, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. - 


When management and men recognize 
the importance of working together in a 
co-operative spirit, in the interests of de- 
creasing costs; in the prevention, as far as 
possible, of interruptions to production; in 
the improving of quality of product and 
service to customers; and in the sound ex- 
pansion of markets, both will be in the best 
possible position to profit—Grorce M. 
Verity, chairman, American Rolling Mill 
Co. 
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How Knudsen Won 
General Motors Presidency 


(Continued from page 15) 


young woman in the department, told 
her she was to represent him in all 
contacts with the other women, that 
he would see nobody but her, but 
would gladly take up with her any 
and every question which might arise. 

The scheme worked. So many 
pedals thereafter were produced that 
the management told him to slow 
down. 

After that, whenever trouble arose 
in any department, Bill Knudsen was 
delegated to straighten it out. This 
led to his being appointed assistant 
superintendent, then superintendent. 

By this time the automobile was 
coming to the front. Mr. Smith took 
Knudsen to the Ford plant to nego- 
tiate for landing some parts business. 
While his superior talked with Mr. 
Ford, Knudsen, who had already 
done a lot of figuring, went to the 
engineer’s office and tried to show 
him how, by making certain modi- 
fications in the specifications, stronger 
and less costly crank cases could be 
produced. Although he made draw- 
ings on a blackboard and did a lot 
of explaining, the Ford engineer 
didn’t seem to be convinced. 

“This is Knudsen, isn’t it?” asked 
a quiet-looking visitor, who had just 
arrived. 

“Yes,” said Knudsen. 

“l’m Henry Ford,” was the an- 
swer. 

Ford listened to the proposition. 
“Go ahead and build it your way,” 
said Ford. 

This meant a windfall for Knud- 
sen’s plant. It did so much work for 
him that Ford bought it. When Ford 
decided to assemble cars in Buffalo. 
Knudsen went to Detroit to learn 
how. He learned so well that, back 
in Buffalo, he introduced more. speed, 
more efficiency, less costly methods— 
and was picked by Ford to take 
charge of building assembly plants all 
over the country. Other increasingly 
important assignments, involving the 
untangling of production knots, were 
sic’d on Knudsen. Always he per- 
formed beyond expectations. 

Result : Ford made him production 
manager. 

When the World War came Ford 
delegated Knudsen to take entire 
charge of originating methods to pro- 
duce Eagle boats, submarine chasers, 
quickly and in quantity. He did. 
After the war ended, he returned to 
the main Ford plant, in charge of 
production, at $50,000 a year. 

In 1921, he resigned. But he will 
never tell why. I attempted once to 
quiz him, but with a curtness not at 


all customary, he cut short the dis- 
cussion with this remark: “I took his 
money for years. Why should I talk 
about him?” 

Henry Ford has the habit of not 
being able to hit it off with men of 
outstanding ability. The brainiest men 
ever associated with him have quit. 
One of them summed it up thus: “Mr. 
Ford does not want anyone to work 
with him, only for him.” 

‘Tis gossiped in automotive circles 
that when Knudsen left Ford his 
ambition was to produce a car which 
would outsell the Ford. 

Be that as it may, Knudsen did. 

After a brief spell as general man- 





Wide World 
A husky six-feet-two, “Big Bill Knudsen” 


makes doors look small 


ager with the Matthews & Ireland 
Manufacturing Company, he was an- 
nexed by General Motors as vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
the Chevrolet. That was in February, 
1922. (Thus it has taken him just 
15 years to rise to the presidency of 
the parent corporation. ) 

Knudsen’s advent in Chevrolet in- 
cited acute misgivings. Many figured 
he would supplant them with Ford 
men. But he soon set such appre- 
hensions at rest. 

“T’m not going to bring in any 
Ford men,” he told the first subordi- 
nate who approached him. “I haven’t 
any friends to find jobs for. I’ll keep 
every man who does his job well. 
You tell all of them that I need them 


a lot more than they need me.” 

One at a time, he summoned all 
Chevrolet managers and others in 
authority. He told each: “You are 
in charge of your department. I am 
in charge of you. I'll never go behind 
your back. I[’ll tell you what I want 
done. It’s up to you to do it.” 

They responded. Whereas Chevro- 
let’s production was 76,000 the year 
he took hold, he ran it up to 1,300,- 
000 cars. 

Step by step he climbed the G.M. 
ladder. When 54, the new position 
of executive vice-president was cre- 
ated for him, lifting him above all 
other vice-presidents and seating him 
next to President A. P. Sloan. 

Now, at 58—he was born on March 
25, 1879—he becomes president of 
the greatest motor enterprise in the 
world, employing some 230,500 men, 
paying $384,150,000 a year in sala- 
ries and wages, manufacturing prac- 
tically one out of every two cars sold 
in America. (Incidentally, Ford’s 
showing is only one of every four.) 

It is illustrative of Knudsen’s mod- 
esty and unobtrusiveness that he was 
relatively little known to the Ameri- 
can public until John L. Lewis recent- 
ly started to organize auto workers. 
Then he came to the front. Because 
of his having been originally a wage 
earner, and because of his continuous 
close contact with men in the shops. 
and because of the regard in which 
he is held by labor, he was adjudged 
the ideal G.M. executive to meet 
labor's representatives—along with 
Mr. Sloan. 

It was under President Sloan that 
William S. Knudsen was steadily 
promoted. While Mr. Sloan contin- 
ues as the chief executive, with the 
title of chairman, and as chairman of 
both the Policy Committee and the 
Organization Committee, he plans to 
delegate still greater production re- 
sponsibilities to his right bower, Mr. 
Knudsen. 

In all America’s industrial history 
there is no more typical Horatio Al- 
ger story than that of Signius Wil- 
helm Poul Knudsen, alias Big Bill 
Knudsen. 

P. S. Most men when they reach 
the top insist upon others coming to 
see them. Knudsen never has im- 
bibed any such high-falutin’ notions. 
Whenever he wants to talk to anyone 
in the vast G.M. building in Detroit. 
his headquarters, he strides out of 
his office, gets to the point without 
wasting words, and returns to his 
desk. Maybe Mr. Knudsen reasons 
that it is easier to walk out of an- 
other’s office when through with him 
than to get the other fellow to walk 
out of your office when you are 
through with him! 

He hates waste. 
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How Sales Engineers Can 
Lift Your Profits 


(Continued from page 13) 


but who will accept the wrong com- 
promises in order to close sales. The 
testing and developing process which 
U. S. Rubber Products men go 
through has weeded the weaker ones 
out. 

This man is also typical of those 
who do the sales engineering for gear 
makers, leather-belt houses, and hun- 
dreds of others. One big buyer makes 
a practice of keeping a card index of 
these “one hundred per centers,” and 
filing in it notes of all problems on 
which any of them might have had 
experience. His company, incident- 
ally, is famous for its ability to keep 
ahead of the field in every department 
of its operations. 

In perhaps no department is the 
buyer more in need of sales-engineer 
help than in his own office and rec- 
ord-keeping department. For one 
thing, modern taxing systems and 
general governmental supervision re- 
quire all sorts of fancy records. 
There is also an ever-growing need 
for the exactly descriptive costing rec- 
ords that alone can tell the buyer how 
much all the other sales engineering 
is helping him—and tell him while 
the information is still news. 

Records should be simple. But all 
too often, someone has to think 
through something highly complicated 
in order to make them simple. And 
here is a job for sales engineering, 
the kind that the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation does, for 
example. 


“Solve ‘em Where You Find ‘em” 


The ordinary salesman of IBM 
could qualify as a “solve "em where 
you find ’em” sales engineer. He has 
had careful schooling, then some time 
in the field, then some more class- 
room instruction, in alternation until 
he knows his job. And a never-ceas- 
ing stream of practical solutions of 
practical problems has been given 
him by mail and by other sales engi- 
neers, so that he is abreast of all that 
is going on. 

In some fields having problems 
peculiar to themselves, the IBM sales- 
man is backed by specialists, each 
of whom devotes his whole time to his 
own bailiwick. The specialists are the 
kind of sales engineers who go out 
hunting up trouble which is not yet 
recognized by its owners. They make 
nationwide personal studies, even 
travel around the world so as to 
study certain industries wherever 
found. Then, having isolated national 
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Celotex Corp. 
Some sales engineers will study office noise, 
tell you how to reduce it 





Robert Gair Co. 
Package punishers in the laboratory help 


other sales engineers to get results 


or world-wide industrial problems, 
they integrate the applications of the 
solutions on just as wide a basis. 

Behind the salesmen and the spe- 
cialists is the methods research de- 
partment, staffed by men who have 
risen from the ranks on sheer apti- 
tude for sales engineering. They pick 
up complicated problems unearthed 
by the salesmen; work out solutions 
for individual customers; consult 
with the specialists in working out 
all-industry solutions for new prob- 
lems created by government or by 
the trend of all business towards ex- 
actness; and then spend their spare 
time thinking up new functions for 
which their product-engineers can de- 
velop new machines. 

The buyer with a records problem, 
accordingly, may have it solved on 
the spot, or passed along to a spe- 
cialist, or submitted to a department 
specially set up for the tough ones, 
or even see it develop into an all-in- 
dustry study or into the functional 
scheme of a brand-new machine. This 
is sales enginering in all its phases. 
And_ business-machines sales _engi- 
neering has to be that way, because 


any change in business methods and 
tactics automatically becomes a prob- 
lem in records keeping. 

Sales engineering is available to 
the packaging, package-styling, and 
shipping departments, as well as to 
the production department and the 
office. The Robert Gair Company’s 
methods illustrate this. 

The Robert Gair package engineer 
must understand thoroughly the fun- 
damental duties of protective packag- 
ing. Starting with the inside folding 
box, he must be able to recommend 
the proper style, weight and grade 
of boxboard. He must be complete- 
ly familiar with automatic filling and 
sealing machinery, since some of these 
machines require very exact toler- 
ances in dimensions. He must be 
able to use the facilities of the com- 
pany’s design department and of the 
art director in combining artistic 
merit with practical printing. 

Coming to the outer shipping con- 
tainer, he must know the difference 
between retention of contents and 
protection of contents. If the pack- 
age is to carry blankets, textiles or 
other unbreakable objects, he knows 
that the box must be designed with 
retention uppermost. If the contents 
are glassware, radio receivers or other 
fragile articles, protection must be 
paramount. 

Next, he must have all the rail- 
road regulations at his finger tips so 
that the final package will comply 
with all requirements and yet not ex- 
ceed them where such excess would 
be unnecessary waste. 

Finally, he- must be able to meet 
the shipping-room foreman on his 
own ground by showing him the 
latest and best methods of packing. 
conveying and sealing of final clo- 
sures. 


—But Not Pure Philanthropy 


The Celotex Corporation provides 
an example of the companies whose 
sales engineers are willing to solve 
thousands of problems which never 
involve the purchase of their own 
materials. 

Boards of health or police officials 
may complain about noise, and the 
company which makes the noise may 
send for the Celotex engineer. Often 
he licks the problem without using 
any of his material, or by using so 
little that it is only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the total value 
of the job he does. 

This is not pure generosity on the 
part of Celotex. For every time that 
a big executive gets noise-control 
conscious, some Celotex sale is sure 
to be in the making somewhere. 

To cash in on these indirect results 
of its sales engineering, Celotex trains 
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sales engineers for its distributors, 
The men to be trained are taken in- 
to the home office or the offices of 
the branch managers, and set to 
work handling routine correspond- 
ence. Then, as problems come in, they 
are asked to solve them, the solu- 
tions are criticized and perfected, and 
the novices learn how to evaluate 
the dominant pitches or notes of 
noises, how to draw noise-level maps 
and the differences between absorp- 
tion and insulation. 

They go back to their own com- 
panies highly informed about the 
reasons and values of noise. control, 


* confident and experienced for han- 


dling all ordinary problems, and 
ideally trained for saving the time of 
Celotex engineers for the hard ones. 
Such men are decided assets to the 
communities the distributors serve. 
Many a buyer, even in this glass- 
walled age, thinks that he is giving 
out no information to and receiving 
no help from sales engineers. But 
that complaint his toolmaker made 
about the tool steel, that slight varia- 
tion he asked for in his raw materials, 
and that little style change in his 
product, all were links in the chains 
of work which reach back to the sales 
engineers behind the sales engineers. 


From Steel Mills to Textiles 


The men of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company are the starting 
points to long chains .of sales engi- 
neers reaching almost everywhere. 

A Bausch & Lomb sales engineer 
solves a_ steel-mill scrap-analysis 
problem and all kinds of steel, ma- 
chinery and steel-products sales en- 
gineers get busy. Another works out 
something new in textile inspection, 
and the sales engineers of the convey- 
or-belt makers have a new boon to 
confer on mines and ‘quarries. And 
often the paint of the die-casting that 
was bettered by one of these improve- 
ments is brought to the Bausch & 
Lomb plant dy some other sales en- 
gineer—and the circuit is complete. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company’s 
men (“technical service representa- 
tives”) are other examples of sales 
engineers behind sales engineers. A 
buyer can land a complaint in their 
laps by kicking to his die-castings 
manufacturer, printer, painter, rub- 
ber-tire maker, cosmetic chemist, 
galvanizer, linoleum supplier, dry- 
cell producer, or glass-products ma- 
ker—just to mention a few. No en- 
gineer ever knows when the trouble 
he has stumbled into will end up as 
another forward step in zinc. 

The American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, in its Kelly Press 
division, has worked out a useful set 
of principles for getting the best out 
of visiting sales engineers. 


This has been done by studying the 
things the company wants its own 
men to do and to be for their own 
customers. These sales engineers are 
mature men, mostly college trained, 
selected for their knowledge of print- 
ing and for their quality of looking 
for problems instead of waiting for 
problems to come up. They are 
schooled not only in the mechanics 
of printing but also in its selling and 
financing problems. And they are 
backed by a research department that 
does such things as test the printabil- 
ity of every important new ink and 
paper that comes out. 


They Have to Get a Break 


The company believes that buyers 
should make collections of the techni- 
cal advertising of important sup- 
pliers, so they will have all the ideas 
and knowledge contained in it at their 
finger tips when the sales engineer 
calls. The visiting sales engineer 
should be routed to men who are im- 
portant and intelligent enough to ab- 
sorb all he can give to the business. 
For a transmission-belting engineer, 
this might be the maintenance engi- 
neer or even the product designer. 
But for the sales engineer of machines 
which are vital to production, or of 
products which can change the mar- 
ketability of the buyer’s product, the 
interviewing executives should in- 
clude some who are high enough to 
discuss broad policies. 

The real sales engineer is wise 
enough to give unprejudiced advice. 
The time given to him may be paid 
for without involving the product he 
represents, simply by drawing on the 
breadth of his experience. But it is 
his function to find the basic unit, the 
key to the way in which his product 
can serve, and to follow that like a 
hound after a rabbit until he brings 
it back to where the buyer can shoot 
a profit. And he should be given 
every chance to work. 

Buyers who want to prevent every 
possible leak about new products, or 
to get the most free sales engineer- 
ing in the least time, often invite 
groups of non-competing sales engi- 
neers to sit behind locked doors with 
them and thrash things out. 

But if any buyer is keeping a wall 
of secrecy around his plant for fear 
that visiting sales engineers will talk, 
he is overlooking three big bets. 

The first is that any sales engineer 
can easily be prevented from seeing 
any more than he needs to know. 

The second is that there is no in- 
dustrial secret so valuable that sales 
engineers are not seeing its equal 
every day—yet leaks are unheard-of. 

_And the third, to quote Charles F. 
Kettering, is “You invariably keep 
out more than you keep in.” 














Are Your Salesmen 
Cracking Those 
Big Orders? 


This book supplies the “Spring 
Tonic” they need Right Now! 


Your men are ready to GO. They 
know that big orders are being placed 
again. They want their share but 
four lean years have sapped their 
drive. 

Many need pepping up—encouragement—self- 
con fidence. 

Here is just the “Spring Tonic” they can use 


at this time—a recent little volume full of 
inspiration and cheer. 


SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits 
snugly into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over 
and over—every line in it will brace him up 
and make him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You - Ambition - Cour- 
age - Opportunity - Initiative - Hold 
on to Your Self-Respect - Personality 
Honesty - Health - Enthusiasm 
Cheerfulness - Stick 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at 
these reduced quantity prices: 


2 tenes « 6 ys 25 cents a copy 
Bem... «se 20 cents a copy 
ae Bs 2 a oe 18 cents a copy 
Ce Wi dats ss ee 15 cents a copy 


Return: the coupon AT ONCE. Your men 
can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. *15 


ca cctcexés copies of SELF-HELPS, by 
B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. Re- 
aunts for'S: ..<.<.. 2255 is enclosed. (Charge 


orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed. 
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The Waldorf-Astoria is definitely 
something more than a hotel. 
For more than forty years, the 
great figures of the earth have 
chosen The Waldorf-Astoria asthe 
one hotel compatible with their 
political dignity, their economic 


importance, or their artistic fame, 


Levinas Borwrenere 














President 
THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
ParkAve + 4%hto50thSts + New York 
Ye seermmers permanente 




















DIVIDENDS 
ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 








On April 20 a dividend of twenty cents 
(20c) per share on the common stock 
of the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable June 15, 
1937, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 25, 1937. 


On April 20 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, and a dividend of one dollar and 
a hali ($1.50) per share on the issued and 
outstanding $6.00 Cumulative Convertible 
Prior Preferred Stock of the above cor- 
poration were declared by the Board of 
Directors, both payable July 1, 1937, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1937. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR “4x0 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 
On April 20 a quarterly dividend of 


one and three-fourths per cent (1%%) per 
share on the Cumulative Preferred Capital 








Stock of the above corporation was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, payable 
July 1, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 10, 1937. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 
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Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK - 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of two dollars ($2.00) per share 
on the outstanding common stock, payable june 
11, 1937, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, May 14, 1937. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 


$$ $$$____— 
— ae 
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Possibilities in 
Preferred 
Stocks 


Edward L. Barnes 


LONG with high-grade bonds, 
A preferred stocks have come down 
to more reasonable: prices. But 
me are not outstandingly cheap, as 
a group. Analysis will show that the 
high-yielding preferreds are pretty 
speculative and risky, while the really 
sound stocks are quoted at high prices 
and low yields. 
In the case of the highest-quality 
preferred stocks, there is the risk of 


partly adjusted to current higher la- 
bor and steel costs, profits should be 
maintained. 

Hershey Chocolate preferred is en- 
titled to $4 cumulative dividends, plus 
$1 extra in any year before the com- 
mon can receive payments. The stock 
has been a $5 dividend payer in all 
recent years, including the depression 
ones. The preferred also is convert- 
ible into common, share for share. 
Earnings have displayed no growth 
in the last few years, and dividend 
coverage is not especially wide for 
a senior stock. Investment quality is 


not the best and the business is highly , 


competitive. Yet this is the senior 
obligation of a strong company. 
Eastman Kodak preferred has all 
the attributes of a gilt-edge invest- 
ment. There are only 61,657 shares 
of it; the company has no debt ; com- 
mon stock has a market value of 
around $338,000,000 ; the company is 
the leading factor in an industry en- 
joying sustained demand for its prod- 
ucts; and financial position is excep- 
tionally strong. Annual net profits 
normally run two to three times the 








PREFERRED STOCKS COMPARED 


* Based on $5 rate; stock purticipates. 


(b) Until Oct. 


Shares Price 

Call- Out- Range Earned per Share 
Price Yield able standing 1935-37 1936 1935 
Gimbel Bros. $6 Cum.... 83 7.2% 105 200,919 92- 83 $16.06 $6.66 
Hershey Choc. 4 Cum.... 108 4.5* N-C 253,849 119-102 14.69 19.90 
Inter. Harv. 7 Cum...... 150 4.6 N-C 816,724 162-135 36.44 24.02 
Eastman Kodak 6 Cum. 152 39 N-C 61,657 166-141 306.64 258.09 
Gen. Tire & Ru.6 Cum.. 104 5.7 105 27,992 107- 85 46.12 Nil 
General Mills 6 Cum..... 118 5.0 115 223,057 124-116 sastaa 16.15 
Firestone Tire 6 Cum... - 102 5.8 105 466,134 1074-84 19.61 12.12 
Fed. Dept. St. 4.25 Cum. 97 4.3 110b 125,000 115- 97 (c) (c) 


1938. (c) Preferred issued in Aug. 1936. 





an eventual lowering of prices when- 
ever interest rates harden or present 
easy credit conditions change. 

Buyers always should bear in mind 
that many preferred stocks are no 
safer than common stocks—if as safe. 
Designation of a stock as “preferred”’ 
supplies it with no investment merit 
if a corporation is without able man- 
agement, adequate earning capacity 
and financial strength. 

International Harvester preferred is 
suitable for accounts desiring high- 
quality investments. The farm-ma- 
chinery business is now booming, 
money rates are low, and this stock 
accordingly sells on a 4.6 per cent. 
basis as against a 10 per cent. return 
in 1932. Investors must pay well for 
quality and income these days. 

International Harvester has main- 
tained its pre-eminence in the agricul- 
tural-machinery field by repeatedly 
introducing new and improved prod- 
ucts. A further rise in sales, of from 
15 to 20 per cent., is anticipated for 
1937. Since selling prices have been 





par value of the outstanding pre- 
ferred. 

General Tire & Rubber preferred 
should be able to pay off the back 
dividends of $7.50 a share in the 
course of the next year, in addition to 
payment of the regular $6 dividend. 
The prosperous condition of the tire 
industry has boosted this concern’s 
earnings rapidly to a point where they 
are far in excess of the small preferred 
requirements. Unlike most tire com- 
panies, General has no funded debt. 
The stock can be classed as of fair 
investment quality. 

General Tire does no original- 
equipment business, confining opera- 
tions to the renewal market. Besides 
catering to the passenger retail tire 
market, the company handles busi- 
ness with large operators of commer- 
cial fleets.. Because of the reputation 
of its high-quality tires and its con- 
centration in the replacement field, 
where profit margins are normally 
ample, General Tire & Rubber has 
frequently earned substantial profits 
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on its relatively small capitalization. 

General Mills preferred unquestion- 
ably would be selling higher were it 
not for the call price of 115, as the 
stock is strongly fortified by large 
and stable earning power. A 5 per 
cent. return from an issue of this 
standing is to-day decidedly attrac- 
tive. General Mills occupies a pre- 
eminent position in the milling in- 
dustry, being nearly twice as large 
as its nearest competitor. 

Gimbel Brothers preferred is essen- 
tially speculative, but is of improving 
quality. After a discouraging record, 
the company is showing some real 
earning power and there is talk of 
dividend resumption on the common. 
This preferred should be bought only 
by those willing to assume risks for 
the sake of a high yield and possi- 
bilities of some price gain. 


Federated Department Stores 


Federated Department Stores pre- 
ferred was issued last year, proceeds 
being used to retire subsidiary pre- 
ferred stocks at a considerable saving 
in dividends. Indications are that 
there will be wide coverage for divi- 
dends on this new preferred and it 
appears to qualify as a splendid busi- 
ness man’s risk. There is the addi- 
tional attraction of conversion privi- 
lege, the stock being exchangeable for 
common at $40 a share on or before 
October 1, 1938, and at higher prices 
thereafter. Common currently sells 
around 34. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber preferred 
represents a mercurial industry, yet 
this concern paid its preferred divi- 
dends right through the depression 
when other rubber companies distrib- 
uted nothing. The stock offers rea- 
sonable safety, with a fair income. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Robert H. Colley has been elected 
president of The Atlantic Refining 
Co. 


S. B. Robertson has been elected 
president of B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The new president and general 
manager of The Pennzoil Co. is W. S. 
Zehrung. 





Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co.’s new vice-president and 
general manager is John W. White. 


Kenneth D. Dawson has been made 
vice-president in charge of Pacific 
Coast shipping operations for Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. 


Frederick H. Piske has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of The North 
American Co. 
























“BALI is on the wire” 


You may never talk to that remote island. But you 
may be interested to learn that it is now within 
reach of Bell System service, just as El Salvador, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica and Tasmania were also re- 
cently added. So the scope of your telephone service 
grows, year after year— wider, cheaper, better— 
reaching some 70 countries and a score of ships at 
sea—937% of all the world’s telephones. 























BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 















































Ready Cash 
Plus 
Monthly Checks 












An ideal way to have your life insur- 






ance proceeds made payable. Our 






pamphlet may give you some ideas. 






THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Waite SuLPHUR SprINGs, W. Va., May 9.—Leading automobile and air- 
craft engineers, together with technicians in charge of the country’s largest 
truck and car fleet operations, have just spent six days here exchanging 
technical information in formal meetings and swapping ideas in informal 


conferences. 


Most of what they said is in language as intelligible to the average business 


man as ancient Sanskrit. 


But out of such deliberations are born concepts 


which later appear in the cars we drive and the trucks we use as business tools. 
Your interpreter records herewith his impressions of some points of general 


interest. 


Trailers 


It seems certain that if you want 
to haul a trailer around behind your 
car, you will have to continue to put 
up with some disadvantages in one 
or the other. 

Engineers agreed that it would be 
easy to build a passenger car specifi- 
cally for trailer use which would do 
that particular job almost perfectly. 
But it won’t be built until demand 
for such an exclusive vehicle becomes 
far greater than at present. To do 
the best job of trailer-hauling, in 
other words, the car without a trailer 
would ride harder, be more expen- 
sive, steer differently and cost more 
to operate. Hauling a trailer, as one 
engineer put it, is the same as con- 
verting your car into a 20-passenger 
bus, as far as wear and tear on en- 
gine, clutch, transmission, etc., are 
concerned. 

The biggest problem in correlating 
trailer and car operation generally is 
to get a standard and satisfactory 
trailer hitch. The S.A. E. is work- 
ing fast in co-operation with trailer 
manufacturers toward that end. 

Most interesting perhaps is the 
fact that the engineers see little if any 
problem as regards brakes, despite 
the fact that brakes always crop up 
every time trailers are discussed. The 
technicians agree that the trailer itself 
should have adequate braking capac- 
ity, however, and that the car brakes 
should not be relied upon to do a 
job for which they weren’t designed 
in the first place. 

“Automobiles will tow trailers,” 
said one man who has done much 
recent experimental work, “but the 
number of miles they will tow them 
without costly repairs is another mat- 
ter.” 


Car Appearance and Streamlining 


The trend toward “cleaning up” 
exteriors and interiors of automo- 
biles from an appearance standpoint 
seems sure to go on. “Surface dec- 
oration is not only costly, but con- 
trary to the rules of simplicity and 
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directness which are the essence of 
good design,” Chrysler’s F. A. Selje 
said—and found his competitors in 
general agreement. 

There was every indication that 
the smoothing-out process will be ac- 
celerated in car interiors as well as 
exteriors. Less projection of door 
handles and window regulators— 
more attempts to make knobs, 
switches and controls flush with the 
instrument board surface—moves in 
those directions were freely predicted 
throughout the week. 

The idea that scientific streamlin- 
ing automati- 
cally brings a 
sort of “func- 
tional beauty” 
which the 
publicis bound 







Harry T. Woolson, President of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and executive 
engineer of the Chrysler Corporation. The 
Society has just completed its Summer 
Meeting at which leading technicians talked 
partly about their immediate problems and 
partly about what’s coming in automobile 
design and why. 


to like eventually, got no support 
from Stylist Alexis de Sakhnoffsky. 
His ideas lean toward designs em- 
bodying “the suggestion of speed 
which charms the buyer . . . that 
harmless make-believe which is a 
powerful sales factor.” 

Dissenters from the Sakhnoffsky 
creed were not absent from the meet- 
ing, but there was nothing said pub- 
licly or privately to indicate any move 
toward extremely blunt-nosed cars by 
any major producer. 


Hypoid Axles and Lubricants 
When hypoid rear-axle gears, in- 


stalled to make possible lower car — 
floors, came into widespread use last % 
Fall, there were dire predictions © 


about’ the lubrication difficulties and 
the axle disorders which might result. 
Engineering opinion to-day is that 


the possible troubles were so vividly © 


bruited about within the industry 
prior to introduction of hypoids and 


the problems so thoroughly worked — 


out that difficulties never arrived. 


Problem Now Simpler 


Moreover, the problem of the lubri- i 


cant manufacturer in this regard has 
been simplified to a considerable ex- 
tent by recent developments, says W. 
A. Witham of The Gleason Works. 
He cites greater accuracy in produc- 
ing the gears, improved surface fin- 
ish, design of more rigid carriers and 
superior control of tooth bearing 
shape as examples of improvements 
which increase the carrying capacity 
of the gears and tend to decrease the 


necessary extreme-pressure value of | 


the lubricant. 
This and That 


There were the usual corridor con- 
versations about rear-engined cars, 
and automatic transmissions, but the 
possibilities of immediate movement 
in the first direction still seem small. 


Automatic transmissions which were | 
incorporation this © 
Spring have failed to appear. There 
does seem to be a good chance, how- 
ever, of elimination of the gear-shift 7 
lever in favor of some sort of power © 
shifting device on more than one © 


scheduled for 


model. 


The automobile designer was again 
revealed as a constant seeker after 
new materials and methods. Typical 
attitude was expressed by one en- 
gineer who said: “The markets are 
full of new and intriguing materials; 
scores of interesting processes and 
finishes have been developed; the 
consuming public has eagerly ac- 
cepted the new order of design; if 
the industry avails itself fully of the 
advantages by giving the designer a 
free hand, then the future is full of 
promise, surprises and rewards.” 
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